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Political Problems Slow Honduran 
Economy; Commercial Sales Down 


Uncertain political conditions, a short-lived border dispute in May, 
and a heavy banana “blowdown” dampened the immediate economic 
outlook for Honduras in the second quarter of 1957. 

Business and Government leaders hope that the anticipated elec- 
tion of a Constituent Assembly on September 21 will open the way for 


a prolonged period of political stability 
and economic growth but commercial 
activity was greatly slowed, owing to 
the border dispute with Nicaragua fol- 
jowed by the tension of the impending 
election. Retail and wholesale sales. 
which normally rise with the harvest- 
ing of crops in the second quarter, ap- 
pear to have declined from levels at- 
tained in the first quarter. 


A sharp rise in construction permits 
issued for the first 3 months of the 
year reflects in part the investment of 
available funds in real estate for po- 
litical security, in spite of efforts of 
the Central Bank to channel these 
funds into productive enterprise. The 
Central Bank eased considerably its 
credit policy in the past few months 
because of the policy’s unpopularity 
with politically influential business 
leaders. 


Foreign Investors Affected 

The possibility of political unpopu- 
larity also has been a factor in the can- 
celation of negotiations between the 
Government and potential foreign in- 
vestors, including several firms inter- 
ested in the nation’s iron ore resources 
and an application for a broad conces- 
sion to exploit petroleum, timber, and 
other resources. 


The uncertain political outlook and 
the border dispute with Nicaragua have 
brought an increased rate of Govern- 
ment expenditure. At the present rate, 
1957 expenditures will be close to $42.7 
million instead of the $41.5 originally 
budgeted. The net deficit should be 
about $7.7 million, one-third to one- 
half of which will be financed internal- 
ly. In order to hold down expenditures, 
foreign borrowings will be substantially 
cut from the $6.25 million originally 
planned, by deferring or stretching out 
several economic development projects. 

A new tax on the transfer of real 
property, effective July 1, is expected to 
yield some $150,000 earmarked for the 
Department of Education. The tax rate 
is set at 1% percent on the transfer 
of rural land and buildings, 2 percent 





on urban buildings, and 2% percent on 
undeveloped suburban land. 


Public Debt Increases 


Government deficit financing has 
been one of several potentially inflation- 
ary forces. The internal public debt 
increased 11 percent from January 1 to 
May 31. Outstanding Central Bank 
advances and rediscounts on May 31 
were 40 percent higher than they were 
a year earlier. The total money supply 
has risen 5 percent since the first of 
the year. 


Commercial bank reserves declined 6 
percent since Decemebr 31, and the 
velocity of circulation of check deposits 
appears to have been rising. On the 
other hand, new bank loans and invest- 
ments have not been rising or have been 
falling in nearly every field except real 
estate; total outstanding bank loans 
and rediscounts were 5 percent lower 
on May 31 than on December 31. 

The retail price indexes for Teguci- 
galpa and San Pedro Sula show practi- 
cally no change since the beginning of 
the year, and the decree of April 30 
freezing prices of basic foodstuffs and 
necessities on account of the border 
emergency was repealed on May 16 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 27, 
p. 7). 


Banana Crop Outlook Improves 


The heavy storm which destroyed. 


about 3.5 million stems of bananas on 
United Fruit Co. and independent 
plantations on May 23 and 24 may not 
be as serious a blow as originally re- 
ported (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
June 17, p. 5). Although the blowdown 
represents a loss of some $3 million in 
exchange, expanded production by the 
Standard Fruit Co., in spite of a labor 
strike in April, is hoped to offset much 
of this loss. 

Total banana exports this year may 
reach 11-12 million stems, compared 
with 12.7 million stems in 1956. On 
May 31, Central Bank reserves totalled 


(Continued on page 27) 





Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—from comprehensive economic 


~and business data to details on 


export and import regulations—is 
quickly and directly available to 
businessmen in their own localities 
through the 33 Field Offices of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Conveniently located in ‘the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, the 
Field Offices are staffed with foreign 
trade specialists who keep abreast 
of developments in the United States 
and abroad. Aided by the current 
information and publications sent to 
them regularly from Washington, 
they are well equipped to serve world 
traders in their communities. 
Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
800 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur- 
nished with Department publications 
and reference materials for use by 
businessmen. 
The addresses of the Department’s 
Field Offices follow: 
omine Bide. N. Mex., Room 321, Post 
Atlanta 3, ie. 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 
Luckie St. NW 
Boston 9, Mass. 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. Sia Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8S. C., Area 2, Sergeant 
Jasper Blidg., West End Broad St. 
Cheyenne, o., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 
Chicago 6, i 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2 Ohio, 442 U. S. Post. Office 
and Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104, Merchandise 
Mart, 500 S. Ervay St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 


Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C., Room 407, U. S. Post 


Office Bidg. 
—-€ 2, Tex., 624 First National Bank 
& 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal mer. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg. 
Les <spuse 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, a * 212 Falls Bidg. 


ami 32 . First Ave. 
Minneapolis L "Minn. + 319 Metropolitan 


New a 12 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 17 ws ¥., 110 B, 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.,'1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, —.™ N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22 107 Sixth St. 

Portland 4, Ly 217 Old U. 8. Court- 
house. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 

Richmond 1, Va., Room 409,-Post Office 


Bidg 
St. ects 1, Me., me New Federal Bid 





Salt —_ sy 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 
~~ Zapael it, Calit. Room 419 Cus- 
om 


Pan age Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bide 
Seattle 4, Washe F509 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers consult 
U. 8. Government section of phone book. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Coffee Exports Total US$15.7 Million 





/ 


Guatemalan Economy Advances Strongly 


Business activity in Guatemala in the second quarter continued the 
strong advances registered in the past year. 

Coffee exports in the quarter totaled 242,000 quintals (1 quintal= 
101.4 pounds) with an f.o.b value of US$15.7 million, compared with 
206,000 quintals valued at $14.3 million in the second quarter of 1956. 


Increased volume more than offset de- 
clines in prices, which in the quarter 
dropped to $64.98 per quintal—$1.60 be- 
low the first quarter average, and $4.90 
below the average for the second quar- 
ter of 1956. 


Total exports from the 1956-57 crop 
now are estimated at a record 1.4 mil- 
lion quintals, most of which had been 
contracted by June 30. The f.o.b. value 
is expected to total around $90 million, 
as against $76 million derived from the 
1955-56 crop, when 1,173,000 quintals 
were exported at an average price of 
$64.63 per quintal. The present outlook 
is for a 1957-58 crop of the same volume 
as the current crop. 


Cotton Output Up 


Cotton, according to preliminary 
figures, will go about 47,000 bales of 
500 Ibs. each, 2,000 bales over the 1955- 
56 crop. This increase was achieved, 
despite a 35-percent cut in acreage, 
principally because of unusually good 
weather. Elsewhere in agriculture, crop 
prospects generally were favorable ex- 
cept for corn, which was affected by a 
dry spell at planting time necessitating 
some replanting. 

A commission charged with studying 
the National farms (548,000 acres) and 
proposing future Government policy in 
their operation, recommended that some 
remain under Government operation, 
some be used for resettlement of land- 
less peasants, and the remainder be 
auctioned to private individuals. These 
recommendations elicited prompt ob- 
jections and counterproposals from 
various circles, but in any event certain 
remedies in the operations of the Na- 
tional farms seem in prospect. Mean- 
while, Congress passed a law amending 
the Agrarian Statute, which among 
other things, detailed the safeguards to 
be used by the Government in disposing 
of the farms. Another basic amendment 
to the statute provided that lands given 
peasants under the resettlement pro- 
gram could be mortgaged to the Na- 
tional Agrarian Bank, thus allowing 
that institution to grant long-term 
loans. Previously it could grant only 
short-term loans secured by crops. 

The fiscal 1958 budget totaling $125.3 
million, just slightly under that for 
fiscal 1957, was approved by Congress in 
the quarter. No new taxes were con- 
templated in estimating revenues, 
which, as is customary, appeared to be 
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conservative, About $50 million will be 
expended on public investments and will 
bring to completion several of the 
Government’s main highway projects. 
The public debt is expected to show a 
net increase of between $7 and $10 
million. 
Banking Laws Under Study 

The proposal to tax capital gains on 
properties benefiting from public works, 
which aroused considerable local op- 
position, was pigeonholed by Congress. 
Meanwhile, that body has under con- 
sideration various changes in the coun- 
try’s banking laws, which among other 
things would lower the legal reserve re- 
quirements of commercial banks, permit 
the Bank of Guatemala to rediscount 
for 3-year rather than l-year periods, 
allow the Monetary Board to determine 
flexible limits within which the Bank 
of Guatemala may finance public credit 
operations, and allow banks to make 
fiduciary loans for 18 months instead of 
12 months. 

A 105 kilometer dry-weather pioneer 
road was completed between San Benito 
and Poptun in the Peten, connecting at 
Poptun with the dry-weather road to 
Cadenas on the Sarstoon river. Opening 
of this road, which eventually will be 
improved for all-weather travel is con- 
sidered as the inauguration of the Gov- 
ernment’s highway program for the 
Peten, on which about $1 million will be 
expended in fiscal 1958. 

Delays in unloading vessels at Puerto 
Barrios, caused by congestion in 
Guatemala City customs warehouses, 
built up during late May and early 
June to the point where an average of 
2-3 vessels were awaiting unloading 
daily. The leasing of additional storage 
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space in Guatemala City resulted in 
considerable improvement in unloading 
which was expected to continue. 
There seemed to be increasing hope 
for a resolution of the power shortage 
in central Guatemala, despite a contro- 
versy between the city of Guatemala 
and the American-controlled power pro- 
ducer over relocation of five mobile 
Diesel generators installed last year. 


U. S. Firm Plans Factory 


The hitherto unsuccessful tile factory, 
now’ reorganized, began producing 
glazed tile, and the domestic producer 
of aluminum and steel furniture com- 
pleted substantial plant additions. Also, 
it was announced that a U. S. firm 
would establish a $1l-million powdered 
milk factory. 


Exploratory work was completed and 
plans were progressing for a large- 
scale fisheries operation on the Pacific 
coast, under a contract signed last year 
between the Government and a local 
businessman; another contract of simi- 
lar nature was signed in the quarter, 
and another is in prospect. 

An Employment Office was established 
in the Ministry of Labor, which, in ad- 
dition to the usual functions, has con- 
trol over employment of foreigners. 
Also, a new basic wage law was passed 
authorizing the Minister of Labor to 
set basic wages at occupation, industry, 
national, regional, or even plant levels. 
Aimed at empowering the Government 
to correct wage abuses pending adoption 
of a minimum wage law, its implemen- 
tation is expected to begin in the third 
quarter. 


Car Duty Bases Changed 


The Government Accounting Office 
late in June ruled invalid the change in 
the dutiable bases of imported passenger 
cars, from list to net invoice price, an- 
nounced by the Customs authorities in 
January (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
March 4, p. 7). While preparations were 
being made for collecting the allegedly 
due unpaid balances on cars imported in 
the interim, importers of both Ameri- 
can and European models joined forces 
to contest the ruling. Since all passen- 
ger cars listed in the American Automo- 
bile magazine apparently are affected, 
there seems to be little chance that 
European model, increasingly listed in 
that publication, would receive the pref- 
erential value treatment accorded them 
prior to January 1957, even if the ruling 
should be enforced. 

Foreign exchange reserves stood at 
$77.3 million on June 30, compared with 
$82.1- million on March 31, and $72.4 
million on June 30, 1956. 
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Import Licensing Delays and Changes 
Dominate Cambodian Foreign Trade 


Delays and changes in import licensing in Cambodia resulted in 
decreased imports in the first quarter of 1957 followed by a substantial 
increase after the liberalization of licensing policies in late April. 

The Government of Cambodia fell on March 27, climaxing a period 
of nonissuance of import licenses that lasted throughout the second half 


of 1956 and a subsequent 3 months’ 


period of delays in attempts to imple- 
ment stricter licensing procedures. The 
Assembly’s no-confidence vote was at- 
tributed largely to the licensing delays 
and to resulting price rises. The new 
Administration revoked the restrictive 
criteria for licensing importers insti- 
tuted in January, and issued new regu- 
lations which eliminated all special 
conditions for qualifications of impor- 
ters, leaving an unrestricted field to 
those willing to pay the annual fee for 
authorization to act as an importer. 
Within a few days the number of im- 
porters jumped from 400 to 1,000 and is 
now reported at about 1,200. 


Under the regulations promulgated in 
January, the stiffer criteria for the 
issuance of the annual authorizations 
to operate as importers were designed 
to reduce the greatly increased number 
of importers from 763 to about 100-290, 
to eliminate uneconomic enterprises and 
to provide a more rational system of 
issuing import licenses (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Feb. 11, p. i0). The 
implementation of the program, how- 
ever, required successive postponements 
of the general processing of import 
licenses until a thorough investigation 
of each importer’s qualifications could 
be made. 


Shortages Occur, Prices Rise 


Shortages of certain imported prod- 
ucts—particularly essential construc- 
tion materials such as cement, iron and 
steel, and various categories of textiles 
—had become serious by February, 
owing to the licensing delay, following 
the lack of issuance of licenses from 
June to December 1956. 


These shortages were accompanied 
by price rises, despite the imposition of 
administrative controls on certain con- 
struction materials. In March, prices 
for cement amounted to 177 percent 
over those of the July 1956 period—a 
time of comparatively full supply; for 
thread, 47 percent; and for calico, 39 
percent. In order to stem these price 
rises, the Government issued an in- 
creased amount of foreign exchange for 
imports in the latter part of May, 
primarily for imports of construction 
materials in short supply. 

Industrial end users of imported 
products—rubber plantations, cigarette 
manufacturers, etc.—also were experi- 
encing shortages of raw materials and 
equipment for their operations, since 
they were not allocated foreign ex- 
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change in 1956 sufficient to cover their 
requirements. However, by the end of 
March 1957 $3.8 million in commercial 
credits had been allocated for imports, 
principally to oil companies, pharma- 
ceutical firms, and end users not sub- 
ject to the new regulations for the 
issuance of 1957 importer’s licenses. 


Despite the lack of imports, consumer 
price levels remained stable in the first 
quarter as refiected by the official 
indexes. In Phnom Penh, the general 
price index for working-class Cam- 
bodians increased from 204 in December 
to 212 in March, but this was still 
substantially lower than the level of 
the summer and fall of 1956. The gen- 
eral index for middle-class Cambodians 
remained stationary at 204 throughout 
the quarter, and the index for Europe- 
ans, which was 230 in December, rose 
to 235 in March. Indications are, how- 
ever, that the price rises may have been 
greater, particularly for textiles and a 
few food products. 


New Investment Law Adopted 


The Cabinet adopted a new draft for- 
eign investment law in the first quarter 
to replace the law of May 31, 1956. 
Although the full text is not yet avail- 
able, it appears that most of the broad 
discretionary provisions of the present 
law are scheduled to be retained. The 
legal allowance for profit remittances 
has been liberalized by the draft law, 
but the National Exchange Office will 
continue to control actual authoriza- 
tions of remittances within the limits 
the legislation seeks to establish. 

A second draft law, approved by the 
Cabinet but awaiting Assembly action, 
is designed to regulate the holding of 
real property by aliens. It forbids the 
transfer to foreigners of any part of 
the national domain, provides for Gov- 
ernment regulation of transfers of real 
property to foreigners by private 
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individuals, and gives the State pre- 
emption rights in transfers of real 
*property between foreigners. 


Trades Balance Improves 

Cambodian foreign trade for the 
quarter showed a substantial improve- 
ment over the first quarter in 1956. Ex- 
ports for January through March 
totaled $14 million, about double that 
of the first quarter of 1956, and im- 
ports were $9 million, or 60 percent of 
the corresponding 1956 figure, giving a 
surplus of $5 million on foreign trade 
transactions as of March 31.(1 riel= 
US$1). At the same time the gold and 
foreign exchange reserves of the Na- 
tional Bank, which had been rising 
since July 1955, reached a total of $79 
million on March 31. In April this 
trend was reversed by a drop of $228,- 
000 in reserves, because of larger im- 
port allocations. 

The large increase in exports was 
owing to the rise in rice exports, which 
in the last few years has accounted 
for over half the total value of Cam- 
bodia’s. exports. The rice harvest in 
1956-57 was excellent, compared with 
a relatively poor one in 1955-56, with 
the result that the $7.3 million worth 
of rice exported in the first quarter of 
1957 execeeded the total value of rice 
exports in calendar 1956. 

Of the secondary products, lumber 
exports increased significantly over the 
equivalent period of 1956 although, as 
a result of over-pricing on the world 
market, exports were by no means up 
to the 1955 level. 

United’ States and French aid pro- 
grams continued on a large scale, with 
funds obligated for expenditure in fiscal 
year 1957 by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration alone amounting to 
$34.5 million. In addition, the Chinese 
communist aid program was initiated 
on a comparatively limited scale in May 
with the arrival in Cambodia of Chinese 
communist goods to be sold for the 
generation of local currency. A Soviet 
economic mission which arrived in 
Phnom Penh in December signed trade 
and cultural agreements with Cambodia 
on May 31. Following Cambodia’s re- 
nunciation of war reparations, Japan 
announced in January its willingness 
to provide 1.5 billion yen, approximate- 
ly $4 million, in economic aid to Cam- 
bodia, but no decision had been reached 
as to the utilization of this aid. 

The Government gave its approval 
for the establishment of a new pharma- 
ceutical firm—authorized to manufac- 
ture and process, as well as import 
pharmaceuticals—and promised an early 
decision on pending proposals for a 
spinning and weaving plant and for a 
Citroen assembly plant. However, no 
new enterprises of any significance have 
been established, with the exception of 
a Green Spot bottling plant—uvU. 8. 
Embassy, Phnom Penh. 
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Latin American Draft 
Indebtedness Down 


Total draft indebtedness of Latin 
American-importers to U. S. exporters 
declined by $4.2 million in June, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York has 
reported, 


The decline reduced total collections 
outstanding to $175 million from $179.2 
million at the end of May. 


The largest decrease ih indebtedness 
was reported for Colombia, whose ob- 
litigations fell by $4.3 million to $44.6 
million. Peruvian obligations declined 
$1 million to $10.1 million. Decreases 
were also reported for Bolivia, Panama, 
and six other countriés. 

Drafts outstanding on Argentina rose 
by $0.6 to $5.5 million, the highest since 
March 1951, owing in part to the recent 
expansion of Argentine purchases from 
the United States, Chilean indebtedness 
increased by $0.5 million to $6.4 million; 
that of Brazil rose to $15.9 million. 

Draft payments by Latin American 
importers totaled $43.8 million in June, 
$3 million above the May level. As with 
the May increase, Colombian impérters 
were again chiefly responsible, their 
remittances rising by $2.4 million to 
$5.8 million. Part of this rise presum- 
ably represents larger payments under 
the arrangement negotiated by Colom- 
bia with U. S. exporters earlier this year 
to reduce Colombia’s backlog of trade 
indebtedness. Brazil increased its pay- 
ments by $0.7 million to $4.7 million, 
while Mexican remittances were up 
$0.6 million to $4.2 million. On the other 
hand, Venezuelan payments dropped by 
$1.5 million to $7.3 million. 


New U. S,. Drafts Down 

The amount of new drafts drawn by 
U. S. exporters on Latin American im- 
porters declined in June, for the third 
consecutive month, falling by $0.9 mil- 
lion to $39.6 million, largely because of 
decreases in drafts drawn on Colombia, 
Peru, and Venezuela. Drawings on 
Colombia dropped by $1.2 million to 
$1.5 million, while those on Peru de- 
clined by $1 million to $2.4 million. New 
drafts drawn on Venezuela amounted 
to $7.4 million, $1.3 million below the 
preceding month. Drawings on Chile 
increased by $1.1-million to $2.6 million. 

The outstanding amount of confirmed 
letters of credit issued by the reporting 
banks in favor of U. S. exporters 
dropped $6.3 million to $175.8 million, 
the fourth consecutive monthly decline. 
Outstandings on Argentina fell—also 
for the fourth month—to $47.8 million, 
$8.3 million below the May level, while 
those on Chile decreased by $5.2 million 
to $5.5 million. Confirmed letters~ of 
credit outstanding on Brazil and Vene- 
zuela declined to $30.9 million and $22.9 
million, respectively. Outstandings on 
Mexico increased $4.8 million to $22.4 
million, and those on Cuba were up 
$3.2 million to $16.5 million, 
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Belgian Industrial Activity Holds 
Basically Strong Despite Strikes 


June. 


Belgian economic activity was brisk in almost eyery sector in 


The industrial activity index for June registered 120.6, which, 
though down 4.1 points from the May level, was 3 points above June 
1956 (1953=100). The May index, however, represents a new Belgian 


record, exceeding by 1.3 points the old 
record established in October 1956. The 
textile, petroleum, and nitrogen fer- 
tilizer industries led the way, all scoring 
notable gains. 


June coal production was estimated 
at 2.45 million tons, down about 75,000 
tons from May and 120,000 from June 
1956. Total production for the first 6 
months of this year were about 5 per- 
cent below that of the corresponding 
period in 1956. Estimated June steel 
production was 550,000 tons, equaling 
both May 1957 and June 1956 totals. 


The wholesale-price index for May 
underwent no change from the April 
index of 443 (1936-38=100). Retail 
prices inched upward in June to the 
highest point this year with the index 
standing at 106.46, a gain of .18 points 
over the May figure (1953=100). 


Two Major Strikes Called 
Two major strikes were called in 
June, one in the construction industry, 
and the other in the iron and steel, 
metal manufactures and nonferrous in- 
dustries. Following sporadic strikes in 
Flanders in May, the construction strike 
spread slowly in June so that by the 
last week of the month it had affected 
all of Flanders and the Brussels area, 
including work on the 1958 Brussels 
World Exhibition. It was settled on 
June 27, following Government inter- 
vention, with the award of a 5-percent 

pay increase and fringe benefits. 


The second strike of considerably 
greater potential significance unofficial- 
ly began on June 20 when 40,000 metal 
workers went out, and became general 
and official on July 1 when 200,000 
metal workers struck. A _ prolonged 
strike of this magnitude could have 
widespread repercussions on the Belgian 
economy, since the affected industries 
account for nearly 40 percent of Bel- 
gian exports. 

A weakening of foreign demand for 
Belgian exports, noted earlier, was still 
evident. No trade figures, however, 
were released in June. Belgian ex- 
ports in April, the latest statistics avail- 
able, amounted to 13,429 million francs 
(1 Belgian franc =$0.02). 


Money Situation Tightens 
The most financial significant devel- 
opment was the growing tight money 
situation. Statements by the Minister 
of Finance pointed out that private 
and public capital needs have clearly 
surpassed the supply and that the tight- 








ness of the market requires the adop- 
tion of a policy for the coordination of 
public borrowing. 

A borrowing coordination committee, 
formed at the end of 1956 to study the 
problem, determined that public de- 
mands on the market would outstrip 
supply even before the needs of the 
private sector could be considered. Ac- 
cordingly, the Government will exer- 
cise strict control over prices and 
wages, and credit will be limited to the 
amount available in the market in order 
to avoid inflation and a consequent de- 
crease in purchasing power. 


The tightness of the money market 
was evident in current financial opera- 
tions. A 500-million-frane offering for 
the Telephone and Telegraph Adminis. 
tration, opened May 27 with a sched- 
uled closing date of June 7, was ex- 
tended to June 14, Another 500-million- 
franc loan, proposed by the city of 
Liege, was reduced by the Government 
to 350 million because of the state of 
the money market and the necessity to 
limit public borrowing. Further, a road 
fund loan of 2.3 billion francs, offered 
on June 24, was still open by the end 
of the month, whereas a similar flota- 
tion in 1955 was over-subscribed in 1 
day. 
- IBRD Grants Loan 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (IBRD), 
on June 26, granted to Ruanda-Urundi 
a 20-year, $4.8-million loan, guaranteed 
by the Belgian Government, for the im- 
provement of the transportation net- 
work. 

Significant developments in interna- 
tional relations in the month were the 
following: A special Chamber commit- 
tee of the Belgian Parliament, consti- 
tuted to examine the Common Market 
and the Euratom Treaties, gave them 
both unanimous approval on June 26 
and cleared the way for floor debate 
when Parliament reconvenes in the 
fall. The Government announced on 
June 14 that China trade controls 
would be piaced on the same footing 
as trade controls affecting other coun- 
tries of the Soviet bloc. Also, a mission 
might be sent to China to examine the 
possibilities created by the policy 
revision. 

The Ministerial Committee examining 
the Benelux Economic Union Treaty 
announced on June 18 that it had com- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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New Zealand Takes Steps To Gain 
Access to New World Markets 


New Zealand was taking steps to gain access to new markets in 
the second quarter of 1957 despite relative optimism for major exports, 
wool, butter, and meats, and the improvement of their prices on the 


London market. 


It was increasingly recognized that, 


would remain New Zealand’s predomi- 
nant market for the foreseeable future, 
that market would not absorb indefi- 
nitely the increase in production that 
New Zealand was likely to achieve. 
The New Zealand Trade Mission re- 
turned from the United Kingdom with- 
out the hoped-for restriction on the 
entry of non-Commonwealth meat and 
dariy products into the United Kingdom 
market. Assurance was obtained of 
entry into the United Kingdom market 
free of quantitative restrictions for 
New Zealand dairy products and pork 
over the next 10 years and of duty 
free treatment in that period for dairy 
products, eggs and poultry products. 


The inclusion of major producer or- 
ganizations on the delegation resulted 
in a surprisingly good public reception 
to the very modest achievements of the 
mission. Failure of the trade mission to 
obtain more positive results focused 
renewed attention on the subject of new 
markets. During the Parliamentary de- 
bate on the mission, the Minister of 
Industries and Commerce advocated 


revision of the British preferences in. 


the New Zealand market in exchange 
for improved treatment of New Zealnad 
products in other markets. 


Japan Potential Market 


The most immediate prospect of an 
important new market was in Japan, 
which recently has been purchasing con- 
siderable quantities of beef from New 
Zealand. Representatives of the meat, 
weol, and dairy industries have just 
completed visits to Tokyo to survey the 
potential market there. The Japanese 
Ambassador to Australia and a repre- 
sentative of the Japanese Foreign Min- 
istry visited New Zealand in June to 
discuss the possibility of making a trade 
agreement. 

Japan is the leading non-United 
Kingdom purchaser of New Zealand 
meat, taking 5,493 tons in the season 
begimning October 1, 1956, to June 1, 
1957. The United Kingdom conference 
lines moved to provide_shipping space 
for the expanding meat trade with 
Japan—1i12,000 tons of beef reportedly 
had been ordered by June 30. Meat 
producers were particularly interested 
in the announcement that a Japanese line 
was establishing regular monthly re- 
frigerated space of modest proportions 
starting in November. 


Sheep numbers were at a record high 
of 40,255,000 on June 30, 1956, the 
beginning ef the season under review. 
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Total wool production amounted to 472 
million pounds and of that figure a 
record greasy-wool clip of 356.2 million 
pounds was sold at auction in New 
Zealand in the 1956-57 season for 
NZ£81.3 million (NZ£1—US$2.80). The 
total was exceeded only by the unprece- 
dented check of NZ£107.5 million in 
1950-51. The average price of greasy 
wool sold this season was 54.76d. a 
pound (1d.=US$0.0117), 19 percent 
above that of last season. Compared 
with 1955-56, the check shows an in- 
crease of NZ£15.5 million or 23.7 per- 
cent, resulting from a rise of 14.7 mil- 
lien pounds in quantity of wool sold 
and an increase of 8.57d. in the average 
price per pound. 


Butter Prices Improve 


The price of butter on the London 
market, which caused so much concern 
in New Zealand late last year and: in 
early 1957, improved sharply in the 
second quarter. Butter prices rose from 
£250 a ton at the beginning of the sec- 
ond quarter to £320 a ton at the close. 
Cheese prices continued to decline from 
£295 a ton in November 1956 to £219 
a ton in April and £193 a ton by the 
end of June. Creamery butter produc- 
tien in the first 11 months of the 
season through May 31 was practically 
identical with that of 1956 at 196,909 
tons. Cheese production at 94,294 tons 
was slightly below last year’s level. 

Chilled beef prices, another source 
of worry earlier this year, were quite 
satisfactory in May and June. Frozen 
beef was about 40-45 percent higher 
than a year ago and chilled beef, while 
higher at times hy as much as 25 per- 
cent, fluctuated considerably in accord- 
ance with supply. Lamb and mutton 
prices in the United Kingdom reached 
their peak im mid-May at 30 percent 
and 60 percent respectively above last 
season's levels. Total meat production 
for export at 352,175 tons was 10,646 
tons short of last year’s total for the 
October-May period. 

Power Program Announced 

A Government-approved report, re- 
leased late in June by the Minister in 
Charge of the State Hydro-Electric 
Department, covers the country’s power 
developments up to 1970 and involves 
an expenditure of NZ£235 million. The 
major projects called for by the report 
are the development of South Island 
hydroelectric resources, linkage of the 
North end South Island systems by 


Tunisian Industrial 


Plans Taking Shape 


The Tunisian Government's plans to 


expand light industry, and thus diver- 
sify the economy of the country, are 
being implemented and several projects 
have gone beyond the preparatory stage. 

The new cork plant of the Societe 
Kroumirienne du Liege at Ain-Draham 
in northern Tunisia was opened by the 
Minister of National Economy on 
June 9. 


On June 8, the Prime Minister laid 
the foundation stone of the pilot cotton- 
weaving mills at Ben Hadjar, Sayada, 
and Ksibet el Midiouni in the Sahel 
region. 

After several years of inactivity, the 
Manouba tannery, near Tunis, resumed 
its operations on June 11. 


Land has been purchased for the 
planned storage-battesy plant. It will 
be located at Megrine, an. industrial 
suburb of Tunis. 


Plans for the construction of an 
esparto grass plant, which will be built 
with American capital participation, are 
progressing, and there is talk of install- 
ing a cellulose factory in the northern 
district of Kroumirie, 

Plants Te Use Local Materials 

With the exception of the textile mill, 
the projected plants will make use of 
local raw materials. It is hoped that, 
as a result, Tunisia will be able to 
broaden its exports to include a greater 
proportion of finished or -semifinished 
products; and, in the case of the pro- 
posed battery plant, supply the domestic 
market with an item now imported. 

Unemployment in Tunisia now af- 
fects an estimated 400,000 persons and 
has been a factor of serious concern to 
the Government. The current effort to 
develop Tunisian light industry, if 
successfully carried out, should do much 
to alleviate this problem.—U,. S. Em- 
bassy, Tunis. 





means of the Cook Strait cable, and 
the development of geothermal power 
in the North Island. The power how- 
ever does not envisage any development 
of atomic power in New Zealand during 
the period covered. 

A special target for political criticism 
of the Government's power program 
was the Mercer Coal Steam project in 
the North Island. The Government, 
although realizing that the plant would 
net be a cheap source of power, de- 
fended it as being necessary to the 
North Island in the years prior to the 
completion of the Cook Strait cable. 

The Government announced, on July 
9, that it had ordered the necessary 
machinery to double the output of the 
Roxborough Power Station, South Is- 
land, bringing it to its full capacity of 
320,000 kilowatts.—U. S. Embassy, Well- 
ington. 
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Venezuelan Industrial 
Output, Building High 


The Venezuelan economy in June was 
marked by a continued high level of in- 
dustrial production and public and pri- 
vate construction activities. 


The volume ef wholesale and retail 


trade generally was good. The securi- 
ties market was active, common stock 
prices were firm at around recent rec- 
ord highs, and Government-guaranteed 
issues were unchanged at a 6-percent a 
year yield to maturity. The demand for 
bank credit to finance transactions at 
both the wholesale and retail level re- 
mained strong, and money continued 
generally tight. 

Bank collections of a commercial na- 
ture showed no improvement over the 
trend of slow payments, and payments 
of outstanding obligations by some Goy- 
ernment agencies continued behind 
schedule, Some decline in the volume of 
retail trade was anticipated over the 
next 2 months, sinee retail purchases 
traditionally slow down at this period 
of the year. 

Petroleum Output Up 


The normal seasonal decline in the 
rate of crude petroleum production had 
not materialized, and successive new 
weekly production highs were estab- 
lished, culminating in a record daily 
average rate of 2,978,956 barrels a day 
the week ended June 17. Four of the 
néwly established operators who were 
awarded oil concessions in late 1956 
had initiated drilling activities. in- Lake 
Maracaibo but operations had not 
reached the production stage by the end 
of the month. The Creole Petroleum 
Corp. inaugurated its second Lake 
Maracaibo gas reinjection plant, the 
largest in Venezuela, which is expected 
to increase ultimate recovery of crude 
oil from its reservoir by as much as 
one-third. 

Labor conditions were unchanged in 
the month. Unemployment continued in 
the textile, sisal, cigarette, and con- 
struction industries, and competition 
between unskilled Venezuelan and im- 
migrant labor for available jobs on pub- 
lie and private construction was keen. 

New Customs Law Enacted 


The new customs law was passed by 
Congress on June 11, and becomes ef- 
fective January 1, 1958. The most im- 
portant feature of the law is that it 
transfers to the President the discre- 
tionary powers and rights heretofore 
considered as belonging to the Con- 
gress. The business community believes 
that this transfer of authority will 
make it possible for importers and their 
agents to obtain faster action and full- 
er satisfaction of their claims and pe- 
titions. 

The textile industry intensified its 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Colombian Government Takes Steps 
To Restore Contidence in Economy 


The Golombian economy in June was faced by a very large com- 


mercial backlog, increasing budgetary deficits, rising prices, inadequate 
gold and dollar reserves, and other serious financial and ‘economic 
problems, and the new Government acted promptly to retain public 


eonfidence and support. 

The Minister of Finance held almost 
daily meetings in the first 2 weeks of 
June with bankers, economists, and 
industrial, commercial, and  agricul- 
tural leaders. A mission was sent to 
Peru to study the organization and 
functioning of the Peruvian exchange 
system. This policy of consulting all 
of the groups most concerned served to 
assist the Government in the formula- 
tion of its new economic policies and 
assured it of a broad base of support 
for the necessary measures which were 
adopted (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
July 22, p. 7). 

Business was fair in June. Several 
merchants reported that although sales 
had increased slightly over May, col- 
lections on accounts and notes receiv- 
able continued slow. They attributed 
this situation to the fact that although 
income derived from sales had _ in- 
creased slightly, recent banking meas- 
ures had mitigated to some extent the 
effects of this increase by limiting loan- 
able funds and thereby handicapping 
some merchants’ ability to pay. 

Comments from dealers in household 
and business hardware, photographic 
equipment and supplies, and heavy in- 
dustrial goods indicate that inventory 
levels continued to drop. Neverthe- 
less, most businessmen expressed opti- 
mism that the new import regulations 
and future higher sales would permit 
inventory increases, though the com- 
position of the inventories would 
change as importers switched from 
items on the prohibited list to those 
permitted import. 

Bank Credit Tightens 

Bank credit was tightened further. 
The anticipated fiscal measures raising 
reserve requirements against demand 
deposits for commercial banks from 14 
to 18 percent and reducing the dis- 
count line of commercial banks to 60 
percent of statutory limits were an- 
nounced late in June. These were fol- 
lowed by additional restrictive meas- 
ures later in the month, including the 
deposit in central reserves (by July 5) 
of approximately 180 million pesos, or 
US$30 million, called in from com- 
mercial banks. Aimed primarily at 
reducing the inflationary impact of ex- 
change decree No. 0107, these meas- 
ures, coupled with Government prom- 
ises of budget reductions were expected 
to keep the money market tight for 
some time to come. 

The workers’ general 


price index 





climbed from 117.9 in April to 119.6 
in May (July 1954 to June 1955=—100). 
In order to check the rising cost of 
living the Government, on July 7, abro- 
gated all previous price controls and 
established a temporary price freeze on 
certain articles of prime necessity. 
Dealers were given up to 30 days to 
justify price increases above May 1 


levels. Merchants’ reactions toe the 
decree were surprisingly favorable, 
viewed in the light of previous re- 


sistance to control measures, and ap- 
parently reflected businessmen’s aware- 
ness that some form of control was 
necessary to prevent spiraling prices as 
a result of devaluation. 


Industry Slow 


Industry generally continued at a 
slow pace, characteristic of its trend 
for the past few months, primarily 
owing to continued import restrictions. 
New firms formed under the country’s 
previous plan of induced industrializa- 
tion did not begin actual operation or 
production and some existing firms had 
to continue operations with reduced 
personnel and at a reduced rate. Many 
firms were maintaining skeleton opera- 
tions with the expectation of soon being 
allowed to import needed raw materials 
and possibly machinery. 

Industrialists were awaiting the 
commencement of operations of the 
newly formed Government entity, Su- 
perintendencia Nacional de Importa- 
ciones, which was expected, before the 
end of July, to announce the policy it 
will follow in controlling the country’s 
imports. Industrialists were concerned 
principally as to how the new Superin- 
tendencia will administer the issuance 
of import licenses under the extensive 
“licencia previa” list. 

The Minister of Finance announced 
that for the immediate future, at least, 
the “licencia previa’ list must be con- 
sidered part of the prohibited list with 
import permits being granted only for 
those articles for which there is a dem- 
onstrated need. 


Trade Fair Plans Canceled 

The Minister of Development report- 
edly stated that the Bogota Interna- 
tional Trade Fair will not be held this 
year as the country is not in a position 
to finance needed imports. Somewhat 
contradictory reports indicate that a 
fair of some sort, possibly one of purely 
national character, may be held instead. 

(Continued on page 27) 














FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





New Philippine Tariff Law Discussed - 


The principal provisions of the tariff law incorporated in the new 
Philippine Tariff and Customs Code which became effective July 1 (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 3 and July 8, 1957, pp. 10 and 13), are 


discussed briefly herein. 


The classification of import commodities has been thoroughly 


revised and is based on the modern and 
scientific Brussels nomenclature which 
has been adopted by some 27 other 
countries. Products which were un- 
known when the former 1909 tariff law 
was prepared are now included in the 
new tariff. These improvements will 
facilitate the compilation of more de- 
tailed and accurate foreign trade data, 
and, by virtue of the common tariff 
language used, will help to promote 
foreign trade. 


Classification Rules Explained 


The rules of classification are spelled 
out in some detail so that particular 
articles can be properly identified. Some 
of the more important rules are noted 
below. In general, the classification of 
articles imported into the Philippines is 
to be determined by the “terms of the 
headings or subheadings and any rela- 
tive schedule or chapter notes ...,” the 
titles of schedules, chapters, and sub- 
chapters being provided only for ease 
of reference. 


When articles are obviously classi- 
fiable under two or more headings or 
subheadings, the classification is based 
on the following order of preference: 
(1) The most specific description over 
the more general description; (2) fail- 
ing (1), the material or component 
which gives the articles their essential 
character; (3) failing both (1) and (2), 
the heading or subheading which pro- 
vides the highest rate of duty. 

Unfinished and incomplete articles, 
unless otherwise provided for, are to be 
classified as finished and complete 
articles, provided their intended use is 
recognizable. Unless otherwise provided 
for, separate parts and unassembled 
pieces of articles which normally con- 
sist of various component parts are 
classified as complete articles, when 
imported together by the same im- 
porter, owner, or consignee from the 
same seller or shipper on the same 
carrier, notwithstanding the absence of 
certain nonessential parts, 


Rates Mainly Ad Valorem 


Accessories and spare parts are classi- 
fied with the articles with which they 
are imported when, by their character 
and quantity, they correspond to such 
articles and when they are usually sold 
together with them and are included in 
the price of such article. When there 
is a choice of either an ad valorem or 
a specific rate for an article, the higher 
rate applies. Articles not falling under 
any heading or subheading are classi- 





~~ 


fied “under the heading or subheading 
appropriate to articles to which they 
are most akin.” 


Most import products are subject to 
ad valorem rates of duty, while some 
are subject to specific rates. There are 
also a number-of products subject to a 
combination of an ad valorem and a 
specific rate of duty, or to an ad val- 
orem rate of duty or specific rate of 
duty, whichever is higher. 

Quoted below is the primary basis for 
assessing ad valorem duties: 

“Sec. 201. Basis of Dutiable Value.— 
Whenever an imported article is sub- 
ject to an ad valorem rate of duty, the 
duty shall be assessed upon the market 
value or price at which, at the time of 
exportation, the same, like or similar 
article is freely offered for sale in the 
principal markets of the exporting 
country for exportation to the Philip- 
pines, in the usual wholesale quantities 
and in the ordinary course of trade 
(excluding internal excise taxes to be 
remitted or rebated), plus ordinary ex- 
penses prior and incidental to the lad- 
ing of such article on board the vessel 
or aircraft at the port of export (in- 
cluding taxes or duties, if any) and 
freight paid as well as insurance 
premium paid covering the transporta- 
tion of such article to the port of entry 
in the Philippines.” 

Articles on which specific duties are 
levied by weight are based on gross 
weight, legal weight, or net weight. 
Unlike the former 1909 tariff law, 
specific duties are now quoted in 
Philippine currency rather than U. S. 
dollars. 


Duty Exemptions Liberalized 


It will be noted that duties are now 
levied on articles subject to an ad val- 
orem rate of duty on a c. i. f. instead of 
an f. o. b. basis. The Philippines, in 
adopting this base, is following the 
practice of most countries. However, it 
will operate to the disadvantage of 
U. S. suppliers vis-a-vis other suppliers 
who are located geographically closer 
to the Philippines, such as Japan and 
Australia. 

In view of the Philippine duty pref- 
erence for U. S. articles, the most 
immediate and greatest impact of this 
change can be expected to fall on com- 
modity imports on which low-duty 
rates have been established. On goods 
for which high or moderately high rates 
are established, the margin of duty pref- 
erence for U. S. articles will offset 


somewhat, at least for the immediate 
future, the effects of the new basis 
for levying duties. 


Among the articles which may be 
imported without duty payment, the fol- 
lowing new listing under Section 105 (i) 
is particularly important: “Articles in 
any single shipment consigned to any 
single person when the total export 
value of such shipment does not exceed 
one hundred pesos: Provided, That when 
the export value exceeds the amount of 
one hundred pesos, only the amount in 
excess of one hundred pesos shall be 
subject to duty.” This means that com- 
mercial and noncommercial shipments 
whose export values are less than 100 
pesos may now enter the Philippines 
duty free. 


Imported articles are subject to the 
rate of duty existing at the time of 
entry, or withdrawal from warehouse, 
for consumption. These terms are de- 
fined below: 


“Sec. 206. Entry, or Withdrawal. from 
Warehouse, for Consumption.—Imported 
articles shall be deemed ‘entered’ in 
the Philippines for consumption when 
the specified entry form is properly filed 
and accepted, together with any related 
documents required by the provisions 
of this code and/or regulations to be 
filed with such form at the time of 
entry, at the port or station by the 
customs official designated to receive 


such entry papers and any duties, taxes, ° 


fees and/or other lawful charges re- 
quired to be paid at the time of making 
such entry have been paid or secured 
to be paid with the customs official 
designated to receive such monies, pro- 
vided that the article has previously 
arrived within the limits of the port of 
entry. 

“Imported articles shall be deemed 
‘withdrawn’ from warehouse in the 
Philippines for consumption when the 
specified form is properly filed and ac- 
cepted, together with any related 
documents required by any provisions 
of this code and/or regulations to be 
filed with such form at the time of 
withdrawal by the customs official des- 
ignated to receive the withdrawal en- 
try and any duties, taxes, fees and/or 
other lawful charges required to be 
paid at the time of withdrawal have 
been deposited with the customs official 
designated to receive such payment,” 

For assessing and collecting duties on 
imported articles “and for other pur- 
poses,” the value and prices of goods 
quoted in foreign currencies are con- 
verted into Philippine currency at the 
current rate of exchange or the value 
specified or published from time to 
time by the Central Bank. 

The rates established in the new 
tariff law refiect a number of economic 
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policy objectives. For products which 
compete with those of local industries, 
the rates are protective. Luxury items 
and other nonessential goods similary 
are subject to high rates. On the other 
hand, articles essential for meeting the 
basic health, food, and educational re- 
quirements of the people, ‘and goods 
necessary for the operation of domestic 
industries are subject to relatively low 
rates or, in some cases, are admitted 
duty free. 

The rates for raw materials. and 
essential industrial equipment and ma- 
chinery, for example, average about 10 
percent. Other products not produced 
locally are admitted at relatively low 
rates in order to maximize’ revenue 
yield. Goods needed for national de- 
fense are subject to no duties or to low 
duty rates. ‘The protection of local 
industry and increased revenue were, 
however, two major objectives of the 
rate revision, 

Additional protective features are 
found in the provisions for levying anti- 
dumping duties and _ countervailing 
duties. .Whenever the Secretary of 
Finance finds that goods are being sold 
or are likely to be sold in the Philip- 
pines at a price less than their “fair 
value,” as a result of which a Philip- 
pine industry is being injured or is 
likely to be injured or the establish- 
ment of an industry is being prevented, 
he may direct the Commissioner of 
Customs to levy on such goods an anti- 
dumping duty equal to the difference 
between the purchase price, or in its 
absence, the exporter’s sale price, and 
the fair value of the article. 

The preliminary investigation is to 
be conducted by the Tariff Commission, 
Whereas the former antidumping regu- 
lation was so worded that it could be 
used to prevent or to delay the entry 
of goods for reasons other than that the 
shipment constituted actual dumping, 
the new regulation is directed strictly 
against dumping as defined therein, 

New Countervailing Duties Set 


Countervailing duties designed to pro- 
tect local industries against unfair com- 
petition originating from subsidized 
products imported into the country are 
established for the first time in the new 
tariff law. A duty equal to the bounty 
or subsidy is levied on such products 
in addition to the ordinary customs 
duties, 

The President has the authority, based 
on broadly stated justifications, to order 
rate changes within specified limits 
when the Philippine Congress is not in 
session, to take effect 30 days after 
issuance of the order. The general 
statement of this authority is as 
follows: 

“Sec. 401. Flexible Clause— 

“a, The President, upon investigation 
by the Commission and recommendation 
of the National Economie Council, is 
hereby empowered to reduce by not 
more than fifty percent or to increase 
by not more than five times the rates 
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of import duty expressly fixed by 
statute (including any necessary change 
in classification) when in his judgment 
such modification in the rates of im- 
port duty is necessary in the interest of 
national economy, general welfare 
and/or national defense.” 

The President may also modify the 
form of duty as well, within the limits 
fixed above; however, he cannot trans- 
fer articles from the duty-free list to 
the dutiable list or from the dutiable 
list to the duty-free list. The authority 
could be used presumably to order 
rate adjustments to meet ‘changed 
economic conditions which were not 
foreseen when the original rates were 
established as well as to correct rate 
inequities. To guard against precipitous 
action, it is stipulated that before the 
President may act on these matters, a 
public hearing must be held by the 
Tariff Commission where interested 
parties have an opportunity to be 
heard. 

The President is glven a separate 
authorization to declare new or addi- 
tional duties not exceeding 50 percent 
of the existing rates upon articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product 
of, or imported in the vessel of, any 
foreign country which directly or in- 
directly discriminates against the com- 
merce of the Philippines. The Presi- 
dent is also empowered to exclude from 
importation products of the foreign 
country in question or articles carried 
on its vessels when he finds, after due 
publie notice, that the said country 
maintains or increases its discrimination 
against Philippine commerce. The re- 
sponsiblity for uncovering such prac- 
tices is vested in the Tariff Commission 
which must report its findings and 
recommendations to the President, The 
President can exercise the authority to 
prohibit imports, adjust duties, and 
modify the form of duties only when 
the Philippine Congress is not in session. 

The tariff law stipulates that ‘noth- 
ing in this Code shall be construed to 
abrogate or in any manner impair or 
affect the provisions of the Revised 
Agreement concluded between the 
Philippines and the United States on 
September 6, 1955.” Of particular im- 
portance in this connection is the pre- 
ferential duty treatment of U. S. arti- 
cles under the agreement until 1974 
(see BFC’s publication, World Trade 
Information Service, Economic Reports, 
Part 1, No, 55-95) entitled “Summary 
and Text of Revised United States- 
Philippine Trade Agreement.” 


Tariff Commission Reestablished 


The Tariff Commission, whose func- 
tions were placed under the National 
Economic Council a few years ago, has 
been reestablished with a commissioner 
in charge. It is responsible for making 
continuing studies of the operation of 
the tariff and customs laws and their 
effect on the Philippine economy as 
well as other related matters, and is 
to undertake special studies as may be 
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Dollar Imports Into 
Ghana Liberalized 


Importers in Ghana who have re- 
ceived dollar allocations now may use 
their quotas to purchase any goods in 
the United States and Canada with the 
exception of petroleum products, explo- 
sives, ordnance, road motor vehicles, 
motion-picture film, and gold. 

Importers were granted limited dollar 
quotas in November 1956, to permit 
entry of “lesser essential but desirable 
commodities” in 1957. Prior to the end 
of 1956, all imports into Ghana (thén 
the Gold Coast) from dollar countries 
required a specific license for each class 
of goods. Such licenses were granted on 
the basis of essentiality or nonavailabil- 
ity fram other sources, ; 

The requirement of individual licens- 
ing for dollar imports remains in opera- 
tion without change, and an importer 
who has not received dollar quotas must 
apply to the Controller of Imports and 
Exports for specific licenses to cover 
purchases. Such licenses are issued gen- 
erally only for an item considered essen- 
tial and not available from nondollar 
sources. 

To avoid possible difficulties, U. S. 
exporters should continue to assure 
themselves that the necessary import 
permit has been granted their Ghanian 
contact before effecting shipments.— 
Ghana Gazette, June 22, 1957. 





required by the President or the Con- 
gress. 

Exchange controls are currently the 
principal means for regulating imports 
into the Philippines. Philippine officials 
have indicated, however, that exchange 
controls are to be eliminated gradually, 
as conditions permit, so that the tariff 
will eventually replace exchange con- 
trols as the principal regulator of im- 
ports into the country. Since there 
appears to be little immediate prospect 
for relaxing exchange controls because 
of balance-of-payments difficulties, the 
practical effect of the new tariff will be 
to reinforce the operation of existing 
exchange controls, 

This follows because the same eco- 
nomic objectives are at the base of both 
import control systems. For example, 
the protection of domestic industry is 
being carried out through the reduction 
or elimination of foreign exchange 
availability for competitive products as 
well as by high rates of duty. 

Those interested in obtaining informa- 
tion on specific duty rates immediately 
should direct their inquiries to the Far 
Eastern Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. It is 
planned, however, that most Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices will 
have complete copies of the new Philip- 
pine Tariff and Customs Code for 
reference in about a month when ad- 
ditional copies become available. 
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Philippines Suspends Program for 
Support of Exclusive Distributors 


The Philippine Central Bank program, announced early this year, 
to make special foreign exchange allocations to Filipino exclusive dis- 
tributors, has been temporarily suspended. 

Approximately $6 million was to have been provided for this pur- 
pose in the foreign exchange budget covering the second half of 1957, 


but because of the low level of foreign 
exchange reserves and the need to hold 
allocations to their previous level, the 
Monetary Board of the Central Bank 
decided to postpone such allocations in- 
definitely. 


The so-called foreign exchange sup- 
port program was designed to encour- 
age the greater participation of Fili- 
pinos in the country’s import trade 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 1 
and Apr. 15, 1957, pp. 7 and 11). Par- 
ticipation in the program was restricted 
to Filipino individuals, and to partner- 
ships and corporations 60 percent or 
more of whose capital stock is owned 
by Filipino citizens, who have entered 
into exclusive distributorship contracts 
with foreign manufacturers or their au- 
thorized exporters. 


In practice, however, the scope of the 
program had been limited to “new” 
products not previously imported into 
the Philippines and to new exclusive 
distributors. Existing relationships be- 
tween U. S. exporters and their dis- 
tributors in the Philippines therefcre 
were not affected by the Central Bank 
policy. Moreover, because of the na- 
tional treatment provisions of the Re- 
vised United States-Philippine Trade 
Agreement, Americans in the Philip- 
pines operating in the import field were 
presumably eligible for any benefits 
available under the program to Fili- 
pinos. 

The suspension of the program has 
aroused severe criticism from several 





France Eases Financial 
Measures To Curb Imports 


Measures enacted by the French 
Government to curb imports have been 
revised by regulations published July 
13, 1957, 

Under the new provisions, commer- 
cial benks are no longer required to 
deposit with the Bank of France 50 per- 
cent of their holdings of cash deposits 
made by importers in compliance with 
the decrees of March 15 and June 5. 
However, importers still are required 
to deposit with the paying commercial 
banks, 50 percent of the value of goods 
to be imported. Indications are that 
the Government may abolish this im- 
port deposit requirement, according to 
the press. 

This new order rescinds decrees of 
June 1 and June 5 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, July 9, 1957, p. 12). 
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Philippine business groups. As a result, 
President Garcia has instructed the 
Monetary Board to study the possibility 
of implementing the program as soon 
as possible—U. S. Embassy, Manila. 





Canada Bans Imports 


Of Turkeys and Fowl 


Canada has banned the import of 
turkeys and fowl effective from July 
17, 1957, simultaneously with the in- 
stitution of a price-support program 
for domestic production. 


For the purposes of the control 
“fowl” is defined as “hens and roost- 
ers.” There is, therefore, no embargo 
on young chickens and their subkinds, 
i.e., broilers, fryers, roasters, poulards, 
capons, stags, and squab broilers. These 
young birds are further defined as hav- 
ing “soft flexible cartilage at the poste- 
rior end of the breastbone or keel.” 


Also excepted from the import ban 
are the following: Noncommercial en- 
tries not exceeding 4 birds per entry 
in the case of fowl and 1 bird per entry 
in the case of turkeys; pure-bred fowl 
and turkeys imported for the improve- 
ment of breeding stock; turkey poults; 
canned fowl and turkeys in jars and 
can sizes weighing 10 pounds or less 
per jar or can. The decision to permit 
cans or jars of fowl or turkey of 10 
pounds or less to be imported will en- 
able Canadian housewives to continue 
buying the household sizes. 

The price-support program on fowl 
was originally set to begin August 1, 
but the effective date was moved up to 
July 17. Fowl prices in Canada are re- 
ported to be substantially below a year 
ago, while turkey prices are somewhat 
lower. 

Canadian production of turkeys and 
fowl has been increasing this year over 
that for the comparable period in 1956. 
Imports of chicken and fowl from the 
United States in 1956 amounted to 
10,338,029 pounds and of turkey, 13,- 
101,827 pounds, as compared with 
4,562,865 pounds and 10,701,390 pounds, 
respectively, in 1955. 





The 1957 Turkish sultana crop has 
been forecast at 100,000 to 110,000 short 
» tons, according to the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. This would approximate 
the record 1956 sultana crop. Average 
production (1950-54) was 71,600 tons. 


West Germany Executes 
25 Percent Tariff Cut 


The West German Government, act- 
ing under a special authorization to 


reduce duties on industrial goods for 
the remainder of the year without 
parliamentary approval, has ordered a 
25-percent tariff reduction. 

The measure will result in a general 
import duty reduction of 25 percent in 
ad valorem rates on industrial goods 
with reductions of up to 50 percent on 
items currently bearing rates of 2 per- 
cent ad valorem or less. Reduced rates 
will be in effect from August 15 through 
December 31. 


Exempted from the measure are agri- 
cultural goods, revenue items (coffee, 
tea, oil), coal and steel items controlled 
by the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, and a select list of 30 or 40 
sensitive commodities. 


Industrial leaders reportedly’ have 
been convinced in the meantime that 
export markets are seriously threatened 
by the extreme creditor pcsition of the 
Federal Republic in the European Pay- 
ments Union. 

The action was taken in an effort to 
combat the inflationary pressure of 
growing balance-of-payments surpluses 
and apparently to avoid curtailment of 
the export market through additional 
import restrictions which other Euro- 
pean Payments Union countries have 
threatened to impose if German trade 
surpluses with that area continue to 
expand. 

The Federal Economics Minister had 
proposed a general 30 percent tariff 
reduction some months ago, but the 
Cabinet under pressure from domestic 
industry rejected the plan (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly Dec. 31, 1956, p. 7; 
May 27, 1957, p. 5, and June 24, 1957, 
p. 10). 





Argentina Relaxes Taxation 
For Persons Earning Income 


Argentina has enacted legislation 
easing the tax burden on persons re- 
ceiving earned income (wages, salaries, 
etc.). Individuals now have a basic ex- 
emption from taxation on the first 
28,800 pesos of earned income in place 
of the former limit of 15,000 pesos, 
under the terms of decree-law No. 
7360 of July 1, 1957, published in the 
Boletin Oficial, July 4. 

Where income is paid in 1957 because 
of retroactive wage adjustments relat- 
ing to the period February 1-December 
31, 1956, decree-law No. 7360 allows 
the inclusion of such income in the 
taxpayer’s’ 1956 return. This will be 
done under regulations still to be is- 
sued by the Directorate General of 
Taxes. 
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Peru Sets Up Three 
New Tariff Subitems 


Peru established three new subclassi- 
fications in the import tariff schedule, 
effective July 3. 


The subclassifications, in effect, raise 
the import duty on one item and lowers 
it on two others by establishing new 
subcategories for these items. 


The new subclassifications, their new 
duties, in soles (1 sole=About US 
$0.0526), per gross kilogram, and old 
rates shown in parentheses are as fol- 
lows: 

2037-A. Tents, hammocks, awnings, and 
sunshades, large, of artificial textile fibers 
to be fixed on the ground.. 20 (15) 

3027-4> Sperm of podierer breeding stock 
preserved in any form for artificial insem- 
ination. Free (15) 


454-A. Mono-chloro-acetic acid for indus- 
trial use. 1 (15) 


In addition, imports of the foregoing 
items are subject to the ad valorem 
duty of 13.667 percent on the c.i.f. value 
which remains unchanged.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Lima. 


ECSC Adopts New Purchase 
System for U. S. Scrap 


The new policy of the European Coal « 
and Steel Community’s purchasing of- 
fice—the Common Office of Scrap Con- 
sumers—is to insure that all partici- 
pating enterprises are guaranteed a 
steady supply of scrap from the United 
States within the limit of U. S. availa- 
bilities, according to a press release of 
the High Authority of the Coal and 
Steel Community. 


All U. S. scrap dealers are entitled 
to offer scrap under the same condi- 
tions to the Common Office, and the 
latter must consider without discrim- 
ination all offers made by dealers of 
good reputation, When examining such 
offers the Common Office must take 
into consideration the following cri- 
teria: Prices and other conditions re- 
lating to prices; quality; delivery terms; 
dependability and regularity of ship- 
ments. 

The Common Office may not enter 
into a contract, an agreement, or a 
convention with any dealer which 
would compel it to grant that dealer a 
fixed percentage of the total of its pur- 
chases. The Common Office shall also, 
to the widest extent possible, maintain 
conditions of normal competition among 
American scrap suppliers of the Com- 
munity.—U. S. Embassy, Luxembourg. 








Shipments of wool fabrics from the 
Irish Republic last year totaled almost 
1.6 million square yards, nearly twice 
the amount shipped in 1954 and 25 
percent more than in 1953, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 

Sales to all principal markets were 
up, with the most substantial gains 
going to Canada, the United States, 
and the Unitéd Kingdom. 


August 5, 1957 


Mexico Revises Customs Tariff Items 


Mexico has created new import tariff classifications for a variety 
of automobile spare parts, and for certain wire. : 

Export tariff classifications for silver tableware and artistic work 
have been revised to clarify tariff treatment of silver wares bearing the 
hall mark of. the Association of Mexican Silversmiths and to 


preferential treatment for the exports 
of those silver wares which in the judg- 
ment of the Bank of Mexico are artistic. 


Export duties on millet stems and 
tassels were reduced and those on teasel 
fiber raised slightly by revising a classi- 
fication which formerly included both, 
but now includes only the millet. 


Mexican tariff classifications added 
or revised, with applicable duties stated 
in pesos per legal kilogram, unless 
otherwise specified, arrd percent ad val- 
orem are as follows: 


IMPORT TARIFFS 


Effective June 27 


762.00.32. Coils for firing internal combus- 
tion motors, if identifiable as exclusively for 
use in automobiles: 0.20 peso and 5 percent. 


.762.00.33. Water pumps for cooling internal 
combustion motors, if identifiable as exclu- 
sively for use in automobiles: 0.20 peso and 
5 percent. 


762.00.34. Electrical or mechanical fuel 
pumps and their spare parts, if identifiable 
as exclusively for use in automobiles: 0.20 
peso and 6 percent. 


762.00.35. Oil pumps and their spare parts 
if identifiable as exclusively for use in auto- 
mobiles: 0.20 and 5 percent. 


762.00.36. Heads and blocks of internal com- 
bustion motors, and their spare parts, if 
identifiable as exclusively for use in automo- 
biles, except those included in chapter 74: 
0.20 and 5 percent. 


762.00.37. Mechanical, hydraulic, vacuum, 
and air brakes, if identifiable as exclusively 
for use in automobiles, but excluding the 
linings, rivets, and brake fluids: 0.20 peso 
and 5 percent. 

762.00.38. Generators or dynamos for direct 
electric current of up to 32 volts, and their 
spare parts, if identifiable as exclusively 
for use in automobiles, except the brushes: 
0.20 peso and 5 percent. 


762.00.39. Control instruments related to 
the propelling mechanism of automobiles and 
their spare parts, generally installed in the 
dashboard, if identifiable as exclusively for 
use in automobiles; 0.20 pese and 5 percent. 

762.00.40. Switches for direct electric cur- 
rent of up to 32 volts, and their spare parts, 
related to the propelling mechanism of auto- 
mobiles, if identifiable as exclusively for use 
in automobiles: 0.20 peso and 5 percent. 

762.00.41. Curved or flexible hoses cut to 
special sizes if identifiable as exclusively for 
use in automobiles: 0.20 peso and 5 percent. 

762.00.42. Starters operated by direct elec- 
tric current of up to 32 volts, and their 
spare parts, if identifiable as exclusively for 
use in automobiles except brushes: 0.20 peso 
and 5 percent. 

762.00.43. Air purifiers and their spare parts 
if identifiable as exclusively for use in auto- 
mobiles: 0.20 peso and 5 percent. 

762.00.44. Voltage regulators of up to 32 
volts, if identifiable as exclusively for use in 
automobiles: 0.20 peso and 5 percent. 


Effective June 29 


678.02.01. Wire of alloys of iron, chromium, 
and nickel, containing over 5 percent of the 
latter two metals: 0.05 peso per gross kilo- 
gram and 5 percent. 


EXPORT TARIFFS 
Effective June 22 


28-99. Stems or tassels of millet: 15 percent. 
Formerly, also teasel fiber: both 23 percent. 
easel fiber now under classification 28-98 
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“Industrial plants and their parts . .. not 
elsewhere specified,’’ dutiable at 25 percent.) 


Effective June 24 


91-17. Silver tableware, even if gilded, with 
or without old parts, without precious 
stones; if hallmarked: Exempt. If not hall- 
marked: 10 percent. 


















































91-18. Silver in ornamental pieces and other 
artistic silversmith’s wares, even if gilded or 
with parts of gold, without precious stones, 
not elsewhere specified; if hallmarked and 
exported with authorization from the Bank 
of Mexico: Exempt. If not hallmarked, but 
exported with authorization from the Bank 
of Mexico: 10 ce. Hallmarked or not, 
and exported without authorization from the 
Bank of Mexico: 23 percent. 













































































91-46. Silver manufactures, 
specified: 23 percent. 


—Diario Oficial, June 21, 24, 26, 28, 1957. 


not elsewhere 






































India Restricts Transfer 
Of Emigrants’ Assets 


Indian nationals—including those dom- 
iciled in India—who emigrate ‘to a 
sterling area country are now allowed 
to transfer not more than 200,000 
rupees (1 rupee~US$0.21) per family 
at the time of departure, according to a 
Reserve Bank circular, July 1, 1957. 
The remaining assets, if any, will be 


held in India, but transfer of income 


from such assets will be permitted in 
full. 


The Indian Government has taken 
this action as another measure to con- 
serve foreign exchange. 


Previously, emigrants to sterling area 
countries were permitted to have their 
entire assets transferred at departure. 
No change has been made in the rule 
which permits emigrants to the dollar 
area to take the foreign exchange 
equivalent of 75,000 rupees per family. 

























































































































































































































Mexico Now Controls Steel 
Cable and Tape Imports 


Certain ‘iron or steel cables and tapes 
were added to the list of goods the im- 
port of which Mexico requires a prior 
permit from the Ministry of Economy, 
effective June 24. 


The tariff classifications affected and 
their descriptions are: 


670.02.09. Iron or steel cable, even with a 
core of vegetable fiber, with diameter up to 5 
centimeters, except that. in classification 
670.02.11, i.e., except galvanized iron or steel 
cable with diameter over 4 millimeters, con- 
sisting of over 6 wires and untwisted core of 
the same material. 

670.07.01. Tapes or flat strips of iron or 
steel, 2,200 to 3.700 millimeters long, 20 to 30 
millimeters wide, and up to 2 millimeters 
thick (fasteners dutiable separately). 


—Diario Oficial, June 24, 1957 
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Number of Ceylonese 
Import Rates Changed 


A number of changes in Ceylonese 
import tariffs went into effect on July 5, 
the Government of Ceylon has an- 
nounced. 


Changes in general import duty rates 
most likely to be of interest to U. S. ex- 
porters are herein listed, together with 
former rates, shown in parentheses, 
both in percent ad valorem, unless 
otherwise indicated (1 rupee=US$0.21). 

Items on which duties are increased 
include— 

Nylon piece goods, 110 (25); nylon gar- 
ments, 110 (45); ta stockings, 110 (45); 
airconditioners, . 11 (30); preserved and 
tinned vegetables, 110 (25); unmanufactured 
tobacco other than beedy tobacco, 26.35 
ru S per pound (22.35 rupees); gasoline, 
1.37 rupees per imperial gallon (1.27 rupees); 
automobiles of a landed value exceeding 12,- 
000 rupees, 107.5 (90). 

The following new duty rates repre- 
sent changes in classification or in the 
basis of assessment: 

Food and drink not elsewhere specified, 
except alcoholic beverages, 100 (not avail- 
able); corn flour in bulk, 10 (1 rupee per 
hundredweight); dextrose, 8.75 rupees per 
hundredweight (20): automobiles of a landed 
cost of 8, to 10,000 rupees, 57.5; 10,000 to 
12,000 rupees, 82.5 (Value of 8,000 to 12,000 
rupees, 70). 

Duties are eliminated or lowered on 
the following: 


Infant foods, free (10); infant feeding 


bottles, free (10); hot water bottles, free 
(17.5); first-aid outfits, free (17.5); sugar- 
making and woodworking machinery, 12.5 
(27.5); linseed oil, 12.5 (30); turpentine, 7.5 
(20). 


These import duty changes, an- 
nounced in connection with the Gov- 
ernment’s proposed budget for the new 
fiscal year beginning October 1, are 
expected to yield a net revenue gain of 
22 million rupees. Additional revenues 
totaling 25.4 million rupees are expect- 
ed from a new tax of one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent on debits in current accounts of 
commercial banks, an increase from 25 
percent to 30 percent in the profits tax, 
and increased stamp taxes on receipts, 
share transfers, immovable property 
transfers, and gifts. 

Additional information on these new 
revenue méasures will be furnished by 
the Far Eastern Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Argentina's rough rice crep is fore- 
cast at 168,500 metric tons (371.5 mil- 
lion pounds) of rough rice, according 
to the second official estimate, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 

This is a substantial increase over 
the first estimate of 154,000 metric 
tons (340 million pounds), and is 2.6 
percent larger than production in the 
preceding year. Weather turned favor- 
able for rice production in the last 
part of the growing season. 
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Peru Studies Tax Treaty 
With United States 


The Peruvian Minister of Fi- 
nance and Commerce appointed on 
July 3 a special commission of ex- 
perts to study and submit within 
a period of 20 days basic terms 
and conditions to be proposed by 
Peru in its forthcoming tax treaty 


negotiations with the United 
States. 

The purpose of the forthcoming 
negotiations with the United 


States is to discuss the removal 
of provisions resulting in the 
fouble taxation of earnings of 
American firms in Peru. 

Conclusion of a treaty would 
establish a further inducement for 
U. S. investors in Peru.—v. S. 
Embassy, Lima. 











Canada Regulates ‘Quality’ 
Descriptions for Hosiery 


Canada has amended the hosiery 
marking regulations to include regula- 
tions on the use of descriptions of 
quality. Such descriptions need not be 
used, but if used they must comply 
with the amended regulations. Hereto- 
fore, the regulations governed only the 
marking of the material contént. 


The new regulations forbid the use 
of false or misleading descriptions of 
quality on labels or on hosiery. If the 
quality of any hosiery is marked there- 
on, it must be marked on at least one 
unit of each pair. Descriptions of ma- 
terial content used on hosiery that is 
other than first quality or standard, 
must indicate further that the hosiery 
is other than first quality or standard. 


Where the quality of the hosiery is 
described in terms of stitch density, 
the expression “gage” may be applied 
only to full-fashioned hosiery and the 
gage designation used must correctly 
represent the total number of stitches 
in 1% inches of the transverse width 
of such hosiery. The expression “needles” 
may be applied only to seamless hosiery 
and the needles designation used must 
correctly represent the total number 
of stitches in the circumference of such 
hosiery. 





Peru and Denmark Sign 
Agreement on Commerce 


The Governments of Peru and Den- 
mark signed a treaty of commerce and 
navigation between the two countries 
on June 10, 1957. Under the terms of 
the agreement, the contracting parties 
mutually extend most - favored - nation 
treatment to the commerce and shipping 
of each nation. 


The treaty will enter into effect 1 


“according to the code, 


month after the exchange of ratifica- 
tion and may be denounced by either 
of the contracting parties upon 6 
months’ written advance’ notice of: in- 
tention to terminate the agreement. 


The value of Peruvian imports from 
Denmark during 1955 amounted to $2 
million, while Peruvian exports to Den- 
mark were valued at $2.8 million.—U. S. 
Embassy, Lima. 





Peru Suspends Base Tax on 
Exports of Zinc and Lead 


Peru has suspended the collection of 
the base export tax on exports of zinc 
and lead ores and concentrates. 


Suspension of the 4-percent tax on 
the net export prices of the two metals 
took effect on July 10 and will remain 
in force as long as export prices remain 
below 12 cents on zinc and 15 cents on 
lead, 


The measure was taken in accordance 
with the provisions of the Peruvian 
Mining Code authorizing the President 
to reduce or waive export taxes on 
minerals if market conditions warrant 
it. 


Although payment of the export tax 
is later deducted from the profits tax, 
the present 
suspension of the tax is of immediate 
benefit to hard-pressed mineral export- 
ers and will be of permanent benefit 
in cases where the export tax would 
be in excess of profit taxes—U. S 
Embassy, Lima. 





Belgian Industrial . . . 


(Continued from page 5) 


pleted the treaty, with a few minor 
exceptions, modifying it in ~some 
instances to conform to the Common 
Market Treaty. Initialling of the Bene- 
lux Treaty was expected soon and some 
hope was held out that it might be sub- 
mitted to one or more of the three 
Parliaments before the end of the year. 


Air Agreements Announced 


Air agreements with Hungary, Union 
of South Africa, the Sudan, and Yugo- 
slavia were announced. Development 
of the Zeebrugge port continued to re- 
ceive press attention, although no addi- 
tional steps were announced, The first 
direct rail connection between London 
and Brussels was inaugurated on June 
2 via ferry sérvice from Dover to Dun- 
kerque. Changing of trains henceforth 
will be unnecessary and the 387 
kilometer (240 miles) is expected to 
take 11° to 12 hours—U. 8S. Embassy, 
Brussels. 





Tanganyika’s export of all commod- 
idies, agricultural and nonagricultural, 
in 1956 rose by $23.80 million over 
1955 to reach $125.44 million, a value 
previously exceeded only in 1952, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Capital Sought in Syria 
For Warehousing Firm 


Approximately US$150,000_in private 
U. S. capital for the establishment of a 
warehousing and transit company in 
Syria is sought by an Aleppo firm, 
Actico, 

The proposed company will have 
branches in Aleppo, Latakia, and 
Damascus, and will undertake the ware- 
housing and transit -of all types of 
commodities exported from or imported 
into Syria. 

The new corporation, according to the 
Syrian company, will provide storage 
space for commodities entering or leav- 
ing Syria on a private basis similar to 
the services provided U. S. importers 
and exporters ‘at the U. S. Foreign 
Trade Zones. The Syrian importer or 
exporter may. leave his merchandisé in 
the custody of the new corporation and 
draw upon it as required. 

Capitalization of the company has 
been estimated at approximately S£1l 
million (S£3.55=US$1) of which two- 
thirds of the capital will be provided 
by local Syrian sources. 

A brief prospectus of the proposal is 
available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Interested firms also are invited 
to correspond direct with George B. 
Leon, manager of Actico, P. O. Box 135, 
Syria. 






































Congo Agricultural 
Enterprise Offered 


A partnership arrangement with a 
U.S. firm or the possible sale to a U. S. 
investor of a farm called Ferme de la 
Munama is offered by Abner A. Soriano, 
a businessman of Elizabethville. 

The property covers an area of &p- 
proximately 353 hectares, of which 60 
hectares have been cleared for cultiva- 
tion and 170 hectares are grazing lands. 
The remainder is wooded savanna, 

Two hundred selected cattle, said to 
produce an average of 23,732 liters of 
milk a month, 800 hogs, 6 tractors, 1 
bulldozer, and other dairy and farm 
equipment make up a part of the 
property. 

Ferme de la Munama, located on the 
Munama Road, 17 kilometers from the 
center of Elisabethville, also reportedly 
is equipped with electric lighting for 
all stables and piggeries, large living 
quarters, and complete flour-mill com- 
plex of 450 square meters. 

Additional details concerning the 
property and the terms of the partner- 
Ship or sale may be obtained upon re- 
quest from Mr. Soriano, B. F. 305, 
Elisabethville, Belgian Congo. 
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Foreign Governments Invite Bids 


Several foreign: governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential interest 
to U. S. suppliers. 

Bidding instructions and spentiicetinns and other pertinent data 
are available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Burma 
Motor grader, 1; timber carrying 
trucks, 5; trailers, 2; power saws, 6; 


jeep with trailer, 1; mobile workshop. 
Bids invited until August 19 by the 
Chairman, State Timber Board, Gov- 
ernment. Timber Depot, Ahlone, Ran- 
goon. Tender documents and_ speci- 
fications may be obtained from that 
authority. 


Ceylon 


Kraft paper bags, 1. million, for the 
Kankesan Cement Works, Kankesan- 
turai; bids invited until August 28 by 
the Chairman, Kankesan Cement Works 
Corp., 49/17 Iceland Building, Colombo 
3, Ceylon.* 


Iran 


Winter-pressed cotton oil, 60 tons, 
for fish-canning factory in Bandarab- 
bas; bids invited by the Association of 
Food Conservation, Plans Organization, 
Avenue Amol, Rue Deghat, Tehran. 
Prices to be quoted in dollars c.i-f. 
Khorramshahr; shipment to reach Iran- 
ian port between end of September and 
mid-October; samples required with 
tender. 


New Zealand 


Portable magneto (approved type) 





Netherlands Firm Wants 
U. S. Machinery 


Mr. Van Heyningen, Manager, 
N. V. Oey Tiong Hin Handel 
Maatschappij, 7 Stadhoudershan, 
The Hague, Netherlands, wishes 
U. S. machinery and equipment 
having a production capacity of 
about 17,000 metric tons annually 
of electrically welded water and 
gas tubes; water tubes are to be 
galvanized and the gas tubes are 
to have a black finish. 

Oey Tiong Hin plans to estab- 
lish a plant in Indonesia to man- 
ufacture water and gas tubes, A 
World Trade Directory report on 
the firm is available from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C, 

















tefephones specially insulated for use on 
high-voltage telephone lines; bids in- 
vited until September 25 by the Stores 
Manager’s Office, State Hydro-Electric 


Department, P. O. Box 8025, Welling- 
ton.* 


Pakistan 


Rotary converters, 3, tender No. Pur. 
5/6/57/181; supply and installation of 
air-conditioning equipment for the ex- 
tended apparatus room in Pak Capital 
Exchange, tender No. Pur. 23/8/57/180. 
Bids invited until August 10 by the 
Pakistan Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment, Government of Pakistan, Ka- 
rachi.* 





Burmese Firms Invite 
U. S. Participation 


Participation by U. S. firms for manu- 
facture of veener corestock and exploi- 
tation of mineral ore deposits is invited 
by two companies in Burma. 


Myint Tin Yi Brothers, Ltd., exporter 
of timber and edible oils, is seeking 
collaboration with a U. S. firm for the 
manufacture of veener corestock or 
crossbanding. The U. S. investor is 
expected to provide slicing machines 
and technical and managerial assistance 
for training Burmese operators. The 
manufacture of wallboard from wood 
waste also is being considered by the 
Burmese firm. 


Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with U Maung Maung Tin, man- 
aging director, 26 B. Road, Pikekyone, 
Qr. Mandalay. 

U Ba Tin Co., approved exporters of 
Burmese minerals, proposes a joint- 
venture operation with a U. S, firm for 
processing of mineral ores extracted 
by the Burmese company. 


According to U Ba Tin, the company 
holds a certificate of approval from 
the Burmese Government to prospect, 
develop, and refine all mineral ores 
found within its concessions. A 40- 
percent interest in the firm is offered. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with U Ba Tin, manager and 
owner, 627 Merchant Street, eee 
Burma. 





Sweden’s imports of leaf tobacco in 
the first quarter of 1957 totaled 5.6 
million pounds, in contrast to 3.7 mil- 
lion in January-March 1956, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Argentina Invites Bids 
On Hydroelectric Plant 


Agua y Energia Electrica of Buenos 
Aires, the State power agency, invites 
bids until September 25 on the con- 
struetion of a 700,000-kilowatt hydro- 
electric powerplant in El Chocon on the 
Rio Limay, provinces of Neuquen and 
Rie Negro. Included in the project is% 
1,150-kilometer transmission line from 
the plant to Buenos Aires. 

Agua y Energia roughly estimates the 
cost of the El Chocon powerplant and 
transmission line at US$100 million in 
foreign exchange expenditures and 1 
billion pesos (about US$25 million dol- 
Jars at the free market exchange rate) 
in Argentine currency. Bidders are re- 
quired to submit financing offers, at 
least on the foreign exchange portion 
of the project. Construction time is_es- 
timated at 4 to 5 years. 

Bidding documents, including draw- 
ings, may be obtained by airmail from 
Agua y Energia Electrica, Ministero de 
Comereia e Industria, Lavalle 1556, 
Buenos Aires, for 1,450 pesos (about 
US$36), not refundable. 

A copy of bidding documents in Span- 
ish is available for consultation at the 
Argentine Embassy, 1600 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington; D. C. 
Another Spanish copy of the documents 
is available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, ees 25, D. C. 


Belgian Mining Equipment 
Company Wants Licensor 


Ateliers de Constructions Colinet, S. 
A., manufacturer of mining equipment, 
is interested in manufacturing mining 
equipment, or related products for 
which its plant facilities: are adaptable, 
under license from a U. S. company. 

Ateliers Colinet, established in 1922, 
is a member of the Belgian Association 
of Metal Fabricators. The company has 
specialized in production of equipment 
fer coal mines, and has branch manu- 
facturing facilities in France and manu- 
facturing arrangements with firms in 
England and Spain. 

Firms interested in a licensing ar- 
rangement with Ateliers de Construc- 
tiens Colinet, S. A., are invited te cor- 
respond with Mme. A. Colinet, owner 
and manger, Le Roeulx, a 





German Export Register . 
Now in Field Offices 


BDI—Deutschland Liefert, Germany 
Supplies, 1957 edition, the official ex- 
port register of the Federation of Ger- 
man Industries and the Federation of 
German Handicraft Organizations, now 
is available for review in the Commer- 
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cial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or any of the Department's Field 
Offices. 


The register, published by Gemein- 
schaftsverlag Deutches Exportadress- 
buch, GmbH, Darmstadt, may be pur- 
chased for $10 plus postage from the 
U. S. agent, Atlantic Promotion Agency, 
Inc., 136 Liberty Street, Room 705, New 
York 6, N. Y. Telephone: Barclay 7-9550. 


NATO Airtield Work 
In Norway Planned 


A project in Norway estimated to 
cost $2,240,000 has been opened to U. S. 
bidders under the international com- 
petitive bidding procedure of the North 
Atlantie Treaty Organization (NATO), 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
reported. 

The project, the first phase of pro- 
posed construction at Vaernes Airfield, 
calls for extending the existing runway 
across a riverbed, a peninsula, and about 
450 meters out into Trondheim Fjord. 
The work includes diversion of the 
Stjordal River, about 200,000 cubic 
meters of riverbed excavation, and 
950,000 cubic meters of rock fill. 


Interested U. S. firms should file their 
applications to bid on the projeet by 
August 17 with the Forsvarets Anleg- 
gsdirektorat (FAD) Norweigan Mili- 
tary Defense Construction Directorate, 
Parkveien 68, Oslo. Each application 
should contain a resume of the firm’s 
qualifications. ‘Tender documents will 
be forwarded to qualified constractors 
about the end of August. 

U. S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work shouid send 
resumes of their qualifieations to the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign -Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., as 
described in the brochure on the NATO 
program available from that Division. 





Argentine Mining Venture 
Offered U. S. Investors 


Participation of U. S. companies in 
development of quartz and feldspar min- 
ing properties is sought by Julio and 
Rafael Sahade, the U. S. Trade Mission 
te Argentina has reported. 

Srs. Sahade wish approximately US- 
$60,000 to $80,000 in machinery, equip- 
ment, technieal know-how, and capital 
te partially industrialize their mines 
and establish a quartz and feldspar mill. 

A report describing the deposits, lo- 
cated at Pedania San Reque, Depart- 
mento Punially, is available for review 
on loan from the Investment Develop- 
ment Division, Bureali of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms also are invited to 
correspond with Mr. Rafael or Julio 
Sahade, Cerdeba, Argentina. 


SS SRE? 


| Werld Sel Directory 
Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports 
= on private foreign firms or indi- © 
> viduals mentioned in the World | 
>; Trade Leads artment of For- ~ 
= eign Commerce Weekly are avail- z 
® able to qualified U. S. firms—or % 
* will be prepared on request— 
@ through the Commercial Intelli- © 
# gence Division, Bureau of Foreign © 
& Commerce, U. S. Department of | 
* Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
* for $1 each. The reports also may 
be obtained through the Depart- 
‘% ment’s Field Offices. 

: Requests for these reports 
* should inchide the names and ad- 
* dresses of the firms or individuals. 
a The information given in a 
* World Trade Directory report 
* usually includes lines of goods 
+ handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
* trade and financial reputation, and 
* other pertinent business informa- 
tion. 
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Opportunities in Greece 
For U. S. Food Canners 


The development of the food-proc- 
essing industry in Greece offers oppor- 
tunities for American food-packing 
companies as well as suppliers of equip- 
ment, according to the U. S. Trade 
Mission which has visited Greece. Raw 
materials are reported to be sufficient 
to support a sizable expansion in food 
canning and fruit-juice processing. 

Another trade mission will visit 
Greece in the next several weeks to 
participate in the Salonika Internation- 
al Trade Fair, September 1-22, and to 
visit several cities where they will meet 
with business groups. 

Companies interested in looking int 
the possibilities of establishing opera- 
tions in Greece or in supplying neces- 
sary equipment, supplies, or technica! 
assistance may communicate with the 
U. S. Trade Mission, c/o American 
Embassy, Athens, Greece. ’ 





Iraq May Invite Bids Soon 
For Caustic Soda Plant 


Bids may be invited soon by the Third 
Technical Section of the Iraq Devel- 
opment Board for design and construc- 
tion of a caustic soda plant in Iraq. 

The Board is nearing completion of 
a study on establishment of such a plant 
to supply the country’s requirements 
for this important industrial commodity 
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Australians Plan To 
Industrialize City 


U. S. industries are wanted in Eliza- 
beth, .a new city being constructed some 
17 miles from Adelaide by the South 
Australia Housing Trust on behalf of 
the South Australian Government. 

The project, which will oecupy an 
area of approximately 10 square miles, 
is planned for a population in excess of 
50,000 people. The Trust hopes that 
some 42,000 will have settled there by 
1965. 

Elizabeth, according to the Trust, will 
be a city divided into 9 or 10 neighbor- 
hoods, each self-contained with its own 
shopping center with large off-street 
parking. In addition the plan provides 
for three large industrial estates in the 
southern, western, and northern parts 
of the city. 

A number of Australian manufactur- 
ers reportedly have purchased indus- 
trial property for the establishment of 
subsidiary operations in Elizabeth. The 
South Australian Government is anxious 
to attract other new industries, par- 
ticulary U. S. industries planning to 
establish Australian branches. 

A brochure describing the new city of 
Elizabeth is available upon request 
from the Investment Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D, C. 


Industrial Land Offered 
In Metropolitan Montreal 


Land covering approximately 6 mil- 
lion square feet in the center of metro- 
politan Montreal is offered for industrial 
development by the Industrial Realty 
Corp. of Montreal. 

The new development, known as the 
Blue Bonnets Industrial Park, is located 
within a radius of 5 miles of most major 
business centers in the city. According 
to the company some 50 industrial 
buildings are planned for the park. The 
company will design, engineer, and con- 
struct the factory buildings according 
to individual requirements, 

A brochure describing Blue Bonnets 
Industrial Park is available for review 
on loan from the Investment Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Additional information also may be 
obtained from W. M. Fraser, President, 
Industrial Realty Corp., 8225 Mayrand 
Street, Montreal 9, Quebec. 





































































The 1956-57 New Zealand wool-selling 
season closed with the Wellington auc- 
tion of May 27, and Was considered 
highly satisfactory, reports the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. Prices for the sea- 
son were the highest since 1951, and 
clearance of woel at auctioi Was good. 
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Greek Bank Invites 
U. S. Participation 


J. N. Zafirakis, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, Bank of Crete, Ltd., 
in Athens, is interested in attracting 
$100,000 in U. S. private capital to 
underwrite the issuance of 24,000 shares 
of stock at a par value of $5 a share. 

The Bank of Crete, Ltd., was estab- 
lished in 1924 at Heraclion, Crete. Un- 
like most other Greek commercial banks 
which, as a rule, extend credits mostly 
to large commercial and industrial en- 
terprises, the Bank of Crete deals with 
and assists only small and medium 
sized firms. 

As one of the 12 recognized banks of 
Greece, the Bank of Crete has obtained 
the necessary approval of the Greek 
Ministry of Commerce and the Cur- 
rency Committee to transfer its seat 
to Athens, and has also obtained author- 
ization to increase its present capital 
to 5 million drachmas (US$166,666), 
through the issuance of new stock. To 
this end American capital is sought. 

The bank has indicated that an 8- to 
10-percent interest a year on the in- 
vestment capital will be paid. In addi- 
tion, under Greek law, interest earnings 
are readily transferable abroad, and the 
principal is repayable after 3 years. 
Foreign nationals are permitted to own 
up to 48 percent of the stock of a 
Greek bank. 

In exchange for investment capital 
the Bank of Crete is willing to permit 
the investor to appoint its own advisors 
to the board of directors, and to name 


‘a representative to act as comanager 


of the bank and to be remunerated as 
a senior official of the bank. . 

Interested firms or individuals are in- 
vited to address their inquiries to Mr. 
Zafirakis, 36-A El. Venizelou Street, 
Athens, 





lraq Invites Tenders 
For Pumps, Machinery 


Tenders are invited until October 10 
by the Directorate General of Legal 
Affairs and Contracts, Development 
Board, Baghdad, for the delivery and 
installation of pumps and appurtenant 
machinery for the Rumaitha drainage 
pumping station at the tail of the 
Rumaitha escape channel. 

The pumps are to have a total ca- 
pacity of 15 cubic meters per second. 
Tenders should be accompanied by a 
preliminary deposit of $2,800 in cash or 
a letter of guaranty from an approved 
bank in Iraq. 

Two sets of bidding documents with 
attached drawings may be obtained 
from the Development Board for $28, 
not refundable. A copy of the bidding 
documents and drawings is available 
en loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms. The usual precautions should be 
taken; all transactions are subject to 
prevailing laws and regulations in this 
country and abroad, 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Accordions 
Italy 

Cooperativa L’Armonica (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), Stradella 
(Pavia), wishes to export direct or 
through agent handmade accordions. 
Photographs and pricelists available.* 


Art Goods 


Germany 

Robert Ullrich (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Calw-Wimberg, Wuerttemberg, 
wishes to export direct large mural 
oil paintings for churches; also altar 
paints on canvas, wood, or metal. 
Netherlands 

Industrieel Adviesbureau voor Verf- 
en Plasticverwerking (export mer- 
chant), 18 Prins Hendrikkade, Woerden, f 
wishes to export through 2 regional 
agents, 1 for the eastern and 1 for the 
western part of the United States, 
paintings, drawings, and water celers, 
of several old-world subjects. 





China and Glassware 


Netherlands 

Jacq. J. A. Schoonbrood (buying, 
agent), 85 Alexander Battalaan, Maas- 
tricht, wishes to act as buying agent 


glass and erystal, ceramics, china, and 
related items. 


Clothing 


Switzerland 

Manufacture de Bonneterie de Fleur- 
ier S*A. (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- _ 
porter), Fleurier (Val-de-Travers), 
wishes to export direct high-quality 
knitted products of wool or cotton, 
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including sweaters, cardigans, waist- 


coats, etc. 


Containers 
Union of South Africa 

Plasmods (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer), 
37 Maddison St. or P.O. Box 128, Jeppe, 
Johannesburg, wishes to export direct 
or preferably through agent or distrib- 
utor chemical containers of glass fiber 
and plastic; also telephone pads. 


Curios, Novelties, Handicraft 


Denmark 

Sven E. Poulsen (export merchant), 
Damgade 28, Sonderborg, wishes to ex- 
port direct té gift shops and depart- 
ment stores Danish handicraft items 
such as gift articles of wood. 
Guatemala 

Sombol Industrfes (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), Aptdo. Postal 119, 
3a Ave. 7-00, Zona 10, Guatemala, 
wishes to export direct Guatemalan 
handcrafted products, including hand- 
woven cotton ready-to-wear and acces- 
sories; hand-tooled leather bags and 
belts; and novelties and gift items. 
Union of South Africa 

Frank Kenner (manufacturer), 116 
The Grays, Von Weilligh St., Johannes- 
burg, wishes to export direct or through 
agent plastic coated leather coasters 
with distinctly African design. 

Rookee Manufacturers (Pty.), Ltd. 
(manufacturer), P.O. Box 125, Benoni, 
Transvaal, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 4-in-1 cluster ashtrays of 
ceramic in attractive colors; also 
chromium pedestals. Illustrated and 
descriptive leaflets available.* 


Foodstuffs 


Htaly 

I.C.AM. (importer of cocoa; manu- 
facturer, wholesaler of chocolate, can- 
dies, and cocoa), Corso Martiri della 
Liberta’ 47, Lecco, wishes to export 
direct chocolate and candies. 


Footwear 
Spain 

Miguel Gimenez e Hijos, Sociedad, 
Ltda. (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex~+ 


porter), calle San Anton y Molino, Vera 
(Almeria), wishes to export direct or 
through agent medium-priced, good- 
quality rubber and vulcanized shoes for 
summer and winter use, for men, wom- 
en, and children. 


Fruit 
Colombia 

Willy Draps (fruit grower; also op- 
erates nursery), Jardin Silvia, Cajica, 
Cundinamarca, wishes to export direct 


to canners or wholesalers Colombian 
variety of “passion fruit” (Passiflora 
mollisima) known locally as curuba; 


100 tons or 2 million fruits expected to 
be available after June 1958. Photo- 
graph and chemical analysis available.* 


Furniture 
Haly 
Commissionaria Generale Esclusiva 
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Steffenino manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter) 3 Via Pinelli, Turin, wishes 
to export direct furniture, panels, and 
wall panoramics, decorated with plas- 
ticized laminated applications. 


industrial Supplies 
Austria 


J. Loeffler (manufacturer, exporter), 
Wolfurt, Vorarlberg, wishes to export 
direct or through agent several hundred 
monthly of high-speed endless fabric 
belts gf cotton, silk, rayon nylon, and 
perlon fibers, for high-speed machinery, 
such as grinding, planing, and twining 
machines. 


Italy i 


S.LE.S. Soc. Italiana Esportazione 
Sfere (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Via B. Marcello 24, Milan, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent 100 metric tons annually of steel, 
stainless steel, bronze, or brass balls 
for ball bearings. Descriptive sheet, 
pricelist, and samples available.* 


Jewelry 
Union of South Africa 


Haglund (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Kruis Bldg., Kruis and Harries: St., 
Johannesburg, wishes to export direct 
or through agent sterling silver and 
copper handmade jewelry with African 
motifs. 

Frank Kenner (manufacturer), 116 
The Grays, Von Weilligh St., Johannes- 
burg, wishes to export direct or through 
agent costume jewelry. 


Leather Goods 
Italy 

Fratelli Schiavi di Schiavi Mario & 
Co. (manufacturer, exporter), Via Moro- 
sini 3, Varese, wishes to export direct 
or through agent 300 monthly of leather 
handbags for ladies. Photographs, leath- 
er samples, and pricelist available.* 





Patented Dental Powder 
_ Offered in Pakistan 


Patent rights for manufacture 
of dental powder in the United 
States are offered to a U. S. firm 
by Dr. F. R. Bokhari of Karachi. 

Dr. Bokhari markets dental 
preparations under the name of 
Pyorro-Lion, for which a patent 
was granted by the Government 
of Pakistan on January 20, 1956. 

A sample of the powder and a 
descriptive leaflet are available 
for review on loan from the In- 
vestment Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms also are invited 
to correspond with Dr. Bokhari, 
I /G-9/3 Nazimabad, Karachi. 











Pharmaceuticals 
Switzerland 


SAPHAL — Societe Anonyme Phar- 
maceutique et Institut de Microbiologie 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, importer, ex- 
porter of chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals), 6 rue des Bosquets, Vevey, 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
high-quality pha®maceuticals. 


Pressure Cookers 
Union of South Africa 

Transvaal Stee] Pressings Syndicate, 
Ltd. (manufacturer), P. O. Box 757, 
Springs, Transvaal, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent pressure cookers. 
Manufacturer hopes to exhibit this item 
at the Chicago Housewares Show in 
January 1958. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive leaflet available.* 


Pulleys 
Germany 

Carl Eduard Holweg (manufacturer, 
exporter), 10 P.O. Box 34 Vogelsanger- 
strasse, Gevelsberg-Vogelsang, wishes 
to export direct 100 to 200 monthly of 
scraper rollers (pulleys) for mining. 
Illustrated and descriptive leaflet avail- 
able.* ; 


Pulp and Paper : 
Austria 


Tage Kaergard (export merchant 
handling bleached and unbleached sul- 
fite pulp, paper of all types, raw ma- 
terials for paper mills), 9 Maria There- 
sienstrasse, Vienna IX, wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent several 
hundred tons each of chemical pulp 
from coniferous and leaf wood, and al! 
types and grades of paper. 


Razor Blades 
Germany 

Wilhelm Feld (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 6 Kleine Flurstrasse, Wupper- 
tal-Barmen 1, wishes to export direci 
or through agent large quantities of 
razor blades under the trade name 
Effect-Solingen. Descriptive leaflet and 
samples available.* 


Textile Machinery Equipment 
Italy 

Ezio Fila Vaudano (wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Ponzone di Trivero (Vercelli 
Province), wishes to export direct or 
through agent large quantities of high- 
quality wooden reels for sewing threads 
and wooden accessories for the textile 
industries. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Aluminum Slats 
Italy ° 

Leonina (importer of painted alumi- 
num tapes, cotton tapes, and ropes, 
manufacturer and wholesaler of vene- 
tian blinds), Via Antonini 25, Milan, 
wishes to purchase direct aluminum 
slats for venetian blinds. 


Curios, Novelties, and Handicraft 
Belgium 
Etablissements Norel 
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advertising gift articles and, material, 
and curios and novelties, manufacturer, 
exporter of plastic. articles electronical- 
ly soldered), 444 Ave. Gedrges Henri, 
Brussels, wishes to import advertising 
specialties and all kinds of novelties. 


Foodstuffs 


Netherlands 

Firma Gebr. Slothouber .(importing 
distributor), 144 Marktweg, The Hague, 
wishes to purchase direet fresh apples, 
pears, and oranges. 

N.V. United Agencies (importing dis- 
tributor and manufacturers’ <gent for 
foodstuffs and raw materials for the 
food industry, 323 Laan van Meeder- 
voort, The Hague, wishes to purchase 
direct and” seeks agency on an ex- 
clusive basis for dehydrated fruits and 
vegetables. , 


Union of South Africa 

Arthurs’ Ltd. (joint food buying or- 
ganization for 2 large Durban depart- 
ment stores), P.O. Box 210, Durban, 
wishes to purchase direct a full line of 
diabetic foods. Firm desires samples. 


Garage Equipment 


Netherlands 

Marco Machinefabriek en MHandel- 
sonderneming (importer of metal cut- 
ting bandsaws, manufacturer and ex- 
porter of car hoists for horizontal and 
vertical lifting), 8 Nieuwstraat, Spij- 
kenisse, wishes to purchase direct ga- 
rage equipment including automobile 
jacks and hoists, crane jacks, lubricat- 
ing apparatus, and shock absorbers. 


Hides and Skins 
Japan 

Kyobi Co., Ltd. (importer,- whole- 
saler), 71 Shimogamo Higashi Hanki- 
cho, Sakyo Ku, Kyoto, wishes to pur- 
chase direct bellyskin and back horn 
salted, fresh, wet alligator skins packed 
in wooden barrels, each containing 150- 
300 pieces. Specifications: Punctuations 
to be small, about 12” to 16” at widest 
part, in continuous one-piece skins from 
head to tail. 


Household Equipment 


Netherlands 

Firma J. C. Westenberg (importing 
distributor of electric tools, oil heating 
stoves, and refrigerators), 308 2e 
Schuytstraat, The Hague, wishes to 
purchase direct electric household ap- 
pliances, oil heating stoves, and refrig- 
erators. 


Machinery 
France 

Andre Coue (grower of lucerne for 
production of chlorophyll), Chateau de 
Camarsac, Camarsac, Gironde, wishes 
to purchase direct good-quality mod- 
ern equipment for extraction of chlore- 
phyll from lucerne. The lucerne fields 
cover from 300 to 400 hectares (741 to 
988 acres) and a medium-sized chloro- 
phyli-producing plant is planned. De- 
scriptive literature and pricelists are 
desired, 
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Iran Invites Quotations 
On 130-Ton Vessel 


The General Staff of the Im- 
perial Iranian Navy wishes to 
purchase a coast-guard vessel for 
service in the Caspian Sea. 

The vessel, of standard displace- 
ment of 130 tons, is to be shipped 
in boxes so it may be transported 
via railway prior to being as- 
sembled at Pahlevi port. All neces- 
sary equipment and the expense 
of sending qualified technicians to 
Iran for assemblage must be 
taken into account under the 
terms of the contract, and not as 
a separate. expenditure. Quota- 
tions should be in U. S. dollars. 

Plans and specifications for the 
vessel may be obtained from the 
Embassy of Iran, 3005 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 











India 

Satyanarain Kanahiyalal (manufac- 
turer of sugar and jute goods, whole- 
saler of textiles and sugar), 26/54 Kas- 
turba Gandhi Road, Kanpur, Uttar 
Pradesh, wishes to purchase direct one 
complete, economical plant to manu- 
facture straw board and wrapping pa- 
per from rice straw and bagasse. 

The board to be produced will vary 
from 4 to 16 ounces in weight per 
sheet of 3044"x25%”. Provision is to 
be made in the plant for production of 
wrapping paper weighing from 100-to 
180 gm. per sq. m.; capacity for con- 
tinuous operation—10 tons of straw- 
board and a corresponding capacity for 
wrapping paper. Firm desires cost esti- 
mates of plant. 

Narain Das Radha Raman (manu- 


_facturer of woodwork, wholesaler and 


retailer handling provisions, commission 
merchant of food grains), New City, 
Etawah, Uttar Pradesh, wishes to pur- 
chase direct one complete, economical, 
medium-sized plant for the manufacture 
of cardboard from paddy husk. The 
firm desires a U.S. supplier to provide 
the necessary technical assistance for 
the manufacture of the product, and 
catalogs. Firm has not had previous 
experience in the manufacture of. card- 
board from paddy husk. 


_ Marine Supplies 


Italy 

N. Zuechi (manufacturer of nautical 
instruments and electric lighted buoys 
for the Italian~Navy, importer of steel 
cable and chains for ships, wholesaler 
of materials for ships’ supplies—engine 
and deck, sales agent of steel cable, 
paints, flags, and life-saving equip- 
ment), 3 Vico Giannini, Genoa, wishes 
to purchase direct and seeks agency for 
cast-steel chains and anchors for ships. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Automation Equipment 
Netherlands 

H. de Fouw( consulting engineer and 
agent selling electrotechnical products), 
Woonschip Compaen, Kanaalweg, Lei- 
den, seeks agency for automation 
equipment, such as automatic control, 
signaling, air-conditioning, and insulat- 
ing, measuring and recording instru- 
ments, Firm also would like toeact as 
liaison consultant engineer for large 
U.S. firms in the electrotechnical field, 
especially atomic energy projects in 
Western Europe. 


Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals 
Italy ; 
Cassavi & Mitrani (importing distrib- 
utor), Via Montebello 24, Milan, seeks 
agency for household chemical products. 


Switzerland 


SAPHAL—Societe Anonyme Pharma- 
ceutique et Institut de Microbiologie 
(importer, manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter of chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals), seeks exclusive agency in Switz- 
erland for high-quality pharmaceuti- 
cals and chemicals and possibly scien- 
tific specialties. 

Venezuela 


Tlox C.A. (manufacturers’ agent), 
Edificio Atlas, Puente Republica, or 
Aptdo. 3604, Caracas, seeks agency for 
sorbic acid. 


Clothing 


British West Indies 

Impex Manufacturing & Trading Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturers’ agent), 16 St. 
Vincent St., Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
wishes to obtain agency for lingerie, 
blouses, knitwear, and hosiery for la- 
dies, and socks, shirts, underwear, and 
ties for men. 





Diesel Engines 
Italy 


Guido Lagorio (sales agent), 3/6 
(Palazzo Penco), Piazza de Marini, 
Genoa, seeks agency for stationary and 
marine diesel engines, from 3 to 49 
hp., and 2- to 15-kw. diesel generator 
sets. 


Electrical Equipment 
Union of South Africa 


E. S. Mowatt & Sons (Pty.), Ltd. 
(manufacturers’ representative), P.O. 
Box 437, Durban, wishes to obtain 
agency from U.S. manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment such as starters as 
preventative for  single-phasing on 
three-phase supply. 


Floor Coverings 


Italy 


Mario Menefoglio (building contrac- 
tor), Corso di Porta Romana 79, Milan, 
wishes to obtain agency for inlaid plas- 
tic floor coverings. 
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Argentine Investment 
Firm Seeks Capital 


U. S. capital participation for 
development of financial, commer- 
cial, and banking activities in Ar- 
gentina is sought by the New Chi- 
cago Company of Buenos Aires. 

The company was recently or- 
ganized by a group of business- 
men for financing capital equip- 
ment needed by industry, agricul- 
ture, and national public works. 
The company also proposes con- 
struction of apartments, office 
buildings, shopping centers, etc. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond with Sr. Felix A. Du- 
four, Malvinas 427, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 











Foodstuffs 


Italy 

Urania, s.r... (wholesaler, retailer, 
sales agent selling sugar), Via Ggsimo 
del Fante 14, Milan, wishes to obtain 
agency for all types of canned food- 
stuffs. 


Venezuela 

Empresa Anauco (importing distrib- 
utor of textiles, foodstuffs, bicycles and 
bond, ledger, and lithographic papers), 
38 Salvador de Leon a Socarras, Carac- 
as, wishes to obtain agency for food- 
stuffs, especially yellow and green 
beans. 

Perret & Cia. (importing distributor 
of canned foodstuffs, wood, cheese, 
spices, and legumes), Palma a 
Miracielos No. 53 or Aptdo. 586, Caracas, 
wishes to obtain agencies for foodstuffs 
including canned shrimp, ham, and 
wheat flour. 


Footwear 
British West Indies 


Impex Manufacturing & Trading Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturers’ agent handling 
textiles, haberdashery, jewelry, toys, 
shoes, and tourist articles), 16 St. Vin- 
cent St., Port of Spain, Trinidad, seeks 
agency for shoes for men, women, and 
children. 


General Merchandise 
Switzerland 


R. Schenk & Co. AG (importer, 
wholesaler of foodstuffs and machine 
tools, wholesaler and exporter of Swiss 
products, sales agent), 3 Dammwvweg, 
Bern, wishes to import directly or take 
over agency for high-quality U.S. 
products for the Swiss market, espe- 
cially delicatessen foodstuffs; also in- 
terested in machine tools and small 
type machinery. The firm offers its 
services as buying agent for any Swiss 
products to U.S. department stores, 
mail order houses, or other wholesale 
companies, 


Heating Equipment 


Austria 

Mira, Mifzinger Industrie Reprae- 
sentanz (importer, wholesaler, exporter, 
commission merchant, agent selling con- 


struction machinery, conveying and 
earth moving equipment), 5-7 Pestaloz- 
zistrasse, Villach, seeks agency for hot- 
air heating equipment for building sites. 


Hides and Skins 


Italy 


Geom. Libero Dogliolo (wholesaler 
and sales agent selling tanned skins 
and leather), 15 Via Vescovado Ales- 
sandria, seeks agency from U.S. manu- 
facturer and exporter of tanned skins 
and leather. 


Hospital Equipment 
Italy 


Soc. An. Officine Chirurgiche Italiane 
gia Janetti (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter of surgical and sterilization 
equipment and _ instruments), 41/a 
Corso Unione Sovietica, Turin, seeks 
agency for all Italy from U.S. manu- 
facturers of radiological and electro- 
medical equipment and artificial lungs, 
veins and hearts. 


Household Equipment 
Canada 


A. E. Gerdes & Co., Ltd. (commercial 
and indent agent for household fur- 
nishings, especially prefabricated kitch- 
ens), 523 Eighth Ave., SW., Calgary, 
Alberta, seeks exclusive agencies in 
Western Canada for high-quality origi- 
nal merchandise including household 
furnishing fixtures such as kitchen ar- 
ticles, accessories, and novelty items. 


Netherlands Antilles 


Texas Furniture Store (importing 
distributor, wholesaler, exporter of 
household furniture, rugs, radios, house- 
hold appliances), Emmastraat 5, Oran- 
jestad, Aruba, wishes to obtain agency 
from a U.S. manufacturer of good- 
quality electric household refrigerators 
and freezers of all types and sizes— 
60 c., 127 v. 


Lubricating Oils 
Germany 


Import- und Handelsgesellschaft W. 
Willhoeft & Co. (importing distributor 
and manufacturers’ agent for lubricat- 
ing oils, manufacturer of feedstuffs), 
Glockengiesserwall 2-4, Hamburg 1, 
seeks agency from U.S. producers and 
refiners of lubricating oils, including 
bright stock, neutral oils, high-grade 
motor oils, and superheated steam cyl- 
inder oils. 


Lumber 
Union of South Africa * 

G. E. Lavin (timber agents), 87 Com- 
missioner St., Johannesburg, seeks 
agency for lumber, especially Ponder- 
osa pine, California redwood, and long 
leaf pitch pine (Pinus palustris). 


Machinery 
Austria 
Mira, Mifzinger Industrie Reprae- 


sentanz (importer, wholesaler, export- 
er, commission merchant, and agent 
selling construction machinery, convey- 
ing and earth moving equipment), 5-7 
Pestalozzistrasse, Villach, seeks agency 
for modern machinery and equipment 
for road construction and maintenance, 
substructures, and mining. 


Egypt 

Rouchdi M. El Guindi (importing dis- 
tributor and manufacturers’ agent), 42 
Goumhouria St., Cairo, seeks agency 
for textile machinery and accessories. 


Venezuela 


Ilox C.A. (manufacturers’ agent), 
Aptdo. 3604 or Edificio Atlas, Puente 
Republica, Caracas, wishes to obtain 
agencies for machinery for the chemi- 
cal, pharmaceutical, petroleum, and 
textile industries. - 


Union of South Africa 

E. S. Mowatt & Sons (Pty.), Ltd. 
(manufacturers’ representative), P.O. 
Box 437, Durban, seeks agency from 
U.S. manufacturers 0: automatic bread 
baking machinery. 


Paper 


Venezuela 

Empress Anauco (importing distrib- 
utor), Aptdo.. 2442 or 38 Salvador ce 
Leon a Socarras, Caracas, wishes to 
obtain agency for paper, including 
bond, manifold, ledger, and lithographic. 


Plastic Products 


Egypt 

Rouchdi M. El Guindi (importing dis- 
tributor and manufacturers’ agent), 42 
Goumhouria St., Cairo, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for Saran plastic sheets for 
automobile upholstery. 


Italy 

Guido Lagorio (sales agent), 3/6 
(Palazzo Penco), Piazza De Marini, 
Genoa, seeks agency for pumps of all 
kinds including salt and fresh water, 
suitable for ships of all sizes; crude 
oil, for ship to ship and ship to shore, 
and shipyards and industrial plant. 


Radio and Television Equipment 


Venezuela 

De Lima & Cia., C.A. (importing dis- 
tributor), Aptdo, 4965 or Edificio Mon- 
roy, Misericordia a Monroy, Caracas, 
wishes to obtain agencies for testing 
instruments for television and radio, 
recording machines, and radio and tele- 
vision spare parts. 


Raw Materials 


Venezuela 

Tlox C.A. (manufacturers’ agent), 
Apartado 3604 or Edificio Atlas, Puente 
Republica, Caracas, wishes to obtain 
agencies for basic raw materials for 
the chemical, pharmaceutical, petrole- 
um, and textile industries. 
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Supermarket Equipment 
Germany 


Gebr. Broecker 0.H.G. (manufacturer 
of interior equipment for supermar- 
kets), 21-23 Heidestrasse, Wuppertal- 
Cronenberg, desires exchange of experi- 
ences and know-how with U.S. produc- 
ers of supermarket equipment in order 
to apply in the German market the 
Jatest knowledge of the U.S. shop con- 
struction. Photographs of _installa- 
tions available.* 


Telecommunications Equipment 
Venezuela 


Electron, Imre Hegedus & Co. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer of telecom- 
munications equipment and electrical 
materials), Aptdo. 354 or Edificio Hotel 
Nacional, Esquina de Camejo, Caracas, 
wishes to obtain agency for telecom- 
munications equipment. 


Textiles 
Belgium 

Claude Levy & Cie. S.N.C. (sales 
agent for all kinds of textile fabrics), 
31 Ave. Michel-Ange, Brussels, wishes 
to obtain agency from U.S. manufac- 
turers of textile fabrics such as cotton, 
nylon,. and rayon for ladies’ dresses, 
and men’s shirts. 
British West Indies 

Impex Manufacturing & Trading Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturers’ agent), 16 St. 
Vincent St., Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
wishes to obtain agency for cotton, 
rayon, and nylon piece goods. 
Israel 

Cehag Trade Agency (manufacturers’ 
agent specializing in textiles and raw 
materials), P.O. Box 1193, Tel Aviv, 
wishes to obtain agency from manufac- 
turers of cotton gabardines for rain- 


coats; elasticized fabrics, especially 
cotton, for bathing suits; and orlon 
piece goods for ladies’ coats. 
Union of South Africa 

British and Continental Agencies 
(manufacturers’ representative), 14 
Yorkshire House, Field St., Durban, 


wishes to obtain agencies from U.S. 
manufacturers of piece goods, including 
khaki, twist drill, and crystal nylon 
dress fabrics. 

W. Bruckman (Pty.), Ltd. (manu- 
facturers’ representative and _ indent 
agent handling trimmings), 604 Pritch- 
ard House, Pritchard and Von Weilligh 
Sts., or P.O. Box 7936, Johannesburg, 
seeks agency for Levers laces of nylon 
and viscose mixture; also, fancy trim- 
mings for women’s underwear. 

Hammer Agencies (Pty.), Ltd. (in- 
dent agent), P.O. Box 8361, or Zam- 
besi House, Commissioner St., Johan- 
nesburg, seeks agency for textiles. 

Hanania ‘Agencies (manufacturers’ 
representative), P.O. Box 6865, or 23 
Quebec House, Smal St., Johannesburg, 
seeks agency for textiles including tie 
fabrics, upholstery fabrics, dress ma- 
terials, novelty shirtings, novelty tweed 
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for sports jackets, and children’s nov- 
elty knitwear. 


H. Skok (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturers’ 


representative), P.O. Box 5200, or 
Troyemark House, Market and Troye 
Sts., Johannesburg, seeks agency for 
fabrics such as tricot and cotton for 
women’s underwear. 
Venezuela 

Empresa Anauco (importing distrib- 
utor), Aptdo’ 2442, or 38 Salvador de 
Leon a Socarras, Caracas, wishes to 
obtain agency for textiles including 
poplins, cotton prints, rayon, and 
nylon. 


Toilet Goods 
Netherlands 


G. P. Raats (manufacturers’ agent), 
103-105 Zwart Jansstraat, Rotterdam, 
wishes to obtain agencies for toilet, 
bathing, and hair fashion articles, and 
household novelties. 


Yarns 

Egypt ’ 
Rouchdi M. E] Guindi (importing dis- 

tributor and manufacturers’ agent), 

42 Goumhouria St., Cairo, wishes to 

obtain agency for nylon yarns. 


Union of South Africa 

Noel P. Hunt (South Africa) (Pty.), 
Ltd. (agent for textile machinery and 
accessories), 192 Crompton St., Pine- 
town, Natal, wishes to obtain agency 
for nylon yarn as follows: Straight— 
15 denier single filament and 40 denier 
13 filament, twist, oiled, but not sized; 
and stretch—70/2, 100/2, and 120/2., 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 

raphed copies may be obtained 

y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and 
from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $2 a 
list for each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review basic trade 
and industry data *collected in 
making the compilations. 


American Firms, Subsidiaries, and 
Affiliates—Iraq. July 1957. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Guatemala. 
July 1957. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Syria. June 
1957. 

Business Firms—Libya. July 1957. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Peru. June 1957. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—Colombia. 
June 1957. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—Israel. June 
1957. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Malaya. June 1957. 
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Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Sweden. July 1957. 


Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Cuba. June 1957. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Burma. July 1957. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Surinam. June 1957. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops— 
Belgium. July 1957. 


Office Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—United Kingdom. July 
1957. 

Hotels—Thailand. July 1957. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Importers, Dealers, Producers, Refin- 
ers, and Exporters—Norway. July 1957. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Netherlands West Indies. June 1957. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Venezuela. June 1957. 

Seed and. Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters — Denmark. 
June 1957. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Greece. June 
1957. 








FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Argentina 


Ernesto Beni and Juna Vivacqua, 
representing Merinyr, S.R.L., Corrientes 
576, and Lonquimay, S.A., Tucuman 
684, both of Buenos Aires, are interest- 
ed in meeting with firms dealing in 
real estate, sales and administration, 


- urbanization, and private financing, to 


study the U.S. system of organization 
and procedures. Scheduled to arrive 
about August 22-25 via San Francisco 
for a 30-day visit. 

U.S. addresses: c/o Argentine Con- 
sulate as follows: 690 Market St., 2d 
Floor, San Francisco, Calif.; 105 West 
Adams St., Room 1339, Chicago, DL.; ~ 
73 Tremont St., Room 1114, Boston, 
Mass.; 12 West 56th St., New York, 
N. Y.; and 610 Poydras St., New Or- 
leans, La.; and c/o Argentine Embassy, 
1600 New Hampshire Ave. NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Las Vegas, Chicago, De- 
troit, Boston, New York, Washington, 
Miami, and New Orleans. 


Australia 


Henry Robert Beardsmore, partner 
in the firm of Perry, Johnson, Beards- * 
more & Wilton, 16 Barrack St., Sydney, 
N.S.W., is interested in arranging a re- 
ciprocal agency with a firm of U. S. 
accountants, and meeting secretaries of 
trade associations to increase his know]l- 
edge of association activities. Scheduled 
to arrive August 27 via New York for 
a 2-week visit. U. S. address not given. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Racine, 
and San Francisco. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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U.S. Trade With Latin American Republics 


Rises to Record Levels 


The value of U. S. merchandise trade with the 20 American Repub- 
lics rose to a record annual level in 1956, and in the first 5 months of 
1957 trade moved at an annual rate in excess of that record. 

Exports, amounting to $3.9 billion in 1956, were 16 percent higher 
than in 1955 and well above values achieved in all prior years except 


1947. Imports advanced to a peak of 
$3.6 billion, up 9 percent from the 
preceding year. 

Rises in Latin American production 
and income in the past few years have 
greatly accentuated demand for U.S. 
goods, and larger dollar earnings to- 
gether with increased U. S. investment 
in the area supported that demand at 
high rates throughout 1956 and into 
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Foreign trade figures cited in this 
article (including tables) bring up 
through the latest calendar year the 
annual data which have been published 
in the Foreign Commerce Weekly. They 
have been prepared by the International 
Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, from basic data tab- 
ulated by the Bureau of the Census. 
werner rr rrr 
1957. Last year, exports were about 
one-fifth larger in value than in 1948— 
the first near-normal year following 
World War Il—and were four times the 
value in 1929, when foreign trade was 
at an interwar peak. They exceeded the 
1951 rate, when Latin American de- 
mand had jumped under the impetus of 
scare buying during the Korean crisis, 
and nearly equaled the level of 1947, 
when war-deferred Latin American de- 
mands were heavy for products the 
United States alone was then in a posi- 
tion to supply. 

In volume, exports in 1956 were 
larger than in any years except 1951 
and 1947. They exceeded the quantity 


Table 2—U. S. 





Country U. 8. exports, including reexports 

1929 1948 1953 1954 19565 1956 
Total, including ‘‘special category"’ exports! 912 3,166 3,134 3,377 3,315 3,852 
Total, excluding ‘“‘special category'’ exports' => — 2,931 3,208 3,158 3,680 
Mexico ........ wet —_ Ste ae 134 522 647 634 705 840 
Central American Republics ....... 289 239 300 295 309 
Costa Rica oo... "| SERRE ST 8 29 38 41 43 42 
El Salvador .. 8 26 37 41 47 49 
Guatemala aki 12 45 45 48 57 80 
ee a elditsisosnes 13 27 36 34 34 38 
SE AD OT ee ERT ELL 7 21 26 37 39 33 
‘ Is ctsieeniatecitiiaeadencnaterniiatihadiintlicidiattadiitdint i eteeihatacataas Deir 741 92 83 100 76 68 
Cuba <5 NN ALLE LB, te Mice PD 129 441 427 429 451 511 
ee SS eae 14 47 48 52 60 67 
INR Re ES eS aan ok 9 20 29 36 32 36 
Argentina ........ 210 381 104 123 148 212 
Bolivia . 6 36 19 31 39 47 
Brazil ........... 109 497 299 456 241 293 
Chile . 56 105 99 75 91 154 
Colombia .... 49 197 287 343 331 315 
DIT :acccocnsishtnnpinsiahtieibencsttliinmiidnitasscialiniimanel 6 81 43 48 45 44 
| ARR ALLL SA TES ALI ES 2 6 7 7 5 8 
a oS 26 67 119 98 120 159 

ES ERE OES ie PE EP 28 60 25 43 38 
VOMCBUCdA oocccceceseee erin = 45 517 515 533 556 651 


1Country data exclude ‘‘special category’’ exports beginning 1953, 


"Includes Canal Zone 
(x) Less than $500,000. 
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shipped in 1948 by 15 percent and were 
nearly 3 times the volume in 1929. 


The unit value of exports last year 
was approximately 6 percent higher 
than in 1948 and roughly 55 percent 
more than in 1929. The price advance 
from 1955 to 1956 was about 4 percent, 
representing the first sizable annual in- 
crease since 1951. 


In spite of the 1956 gains, Latin 
America’s share in total U. S. commer- 
cial exports dipped, as shipments to 
other areas of the world increased even 
more rapidly. The Republics received 
about 22 percent of total U. S. non- 
military shipments, compared with more 
than 25 percent in most postwar years. 
Neverthless, the area still takes a 
much larger part of the trade than its 
one-sixth share in the interwar period. 

The value of imports from the Re- 
publics has shown an almost steady up- 
trend since the end of the second World 
War. In 1956, it was well over half 
again as high as in 1948 and three and 
a half times the value in 1929, A large 
part of this expansion, however, has 
stemmed from increased unit values of 
commodities imported. The growth in 
import volume has been much more 
moderate. 

Prices of goods imported from Latin 
America, on the average, have more 
than doubled from 1929 to 1956. Since 
1948, the import unit-value index has 
climbed approximately 45 percent. Much 
of this advance appeared in 1950 and 


[Millions of Dollars] 





1951. The first major jump—of one-fifth 
—stemmed from sharp advances in 
coffee prices; the further increases in 
1951, reflected rises, induced by the 
Korean crisis, in prices of industrial 
materials, There was also a temporary 
bulge in the unit-value index in 1954 
when coffee prices leaped upward in 
one season, ‘ 
In volume, imports in 1956 were ap- 
proximately 50 percent larger than in 
1929 and about 6 percent more than in 
1948. The volume was slightly largér 
than that reached in 1952 or 1953, dur- 
ing the Korean crisis, or in 1947, but 
was below that in 1946,-when trade 


Table 1—U. S. Trade With 20 American 
Republics 
{Millions of dollars] 
Exports, including 





Year reexports General imports 
Constant Constant 
Current 1956 Current 1956 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1,248 1,766 2,221 
805 691 1,840 
678 792 2,254 
894 1,026 2,214 
1,009 1,035 2,148 
1,152 1,006 2,087 
1,136 1,042 2,279 
1,210 959 2,137 
1,275 948 2,076 
1,414 1,014 2,421 
1,025 678 2,061 
632 478 1,85 
435 323 1,542 
832 316 1,550 
655 371 1,586 
724 461 1,989 
828 502 1,923 
1,156 673 2,257 
975 453 1,829 
1,121 518 2,072 
4,322 2,168 8,549 
3,359 2,352 3,404 
3,081 2,301 3,397 
3,193 2,910 3,495 
3,394 3,348 3,448 
3,613 3,411 3,604 
3,247 3,442 3,553 
3,551 3,291 3,121 
3,443 3,328 3,422 
8,852 3,629 3,629 


Trade with 20 American Republics, by Country 


U. 8. general imports 





~ "1929 1948 1953 1954 1955 1956 


1,014 2,352 3442 3,291 3,328 38,629 
118 246 355 328 897 400 
241 132 235 231 230 216 

§ 23 35 33 28 19 

31 65 61 62 48 

44 63 66 71 79 

1 13 3 27 23 30 

12 26 26 20 

% 9 17 18 20 20 

207 875 431 401 422 457 

8 36 52 72 62 60 

1 19 17 25 16 15 

nis 180 182 108 126 133 

x 49 62 47 41 42 

208 514 768 682 633 745 

102 179 242 197 201 236 

104 236 466 607 442 409 

; 19 45 61 53 53 

4 6 5 4 6 

30 “35 97 lil 134 
# 53 31 15 

1 271 504 576 698 
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Mexico is our leading market 
in Latin America............ 


Millions of dollars 
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and Venezuela, second 
market and supplier.... . 
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1948 50 52 54 56 


Note: Export data exclude 
"special category” items in 
oll yeors. 


from the area had been exceptionally 
high because supplies from other 
sources were so limited. 


Excess of Exports 
Highest Since 1951 


Latin America was the source of 29 
percent of total U. S. imports in 1956, 
a somewhat lower proportion than in 
earlier postwar years, when interrupted 
trade with Western Europe, Africa, and 
the Far East was only gradually being 
resumed. The area, nevertheless, con- 
tinues to be our leading source of for- 
eign goods, supplying a considerably 
larger proportion than the Far East or 
Europe, our leading sources in the in- 
terwar period. 

The more rapid increase evidenced in 
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Table 3—Leading U. S. Exports to 20 American Republics 
(Millions of dollars, unless otherwise indicated] 


Commodity c 1948 








yk SE 6 
pp a ae ae : 804 
Industrial machinery*® ... ie 437 
Construction and mining 
ie ae aa ¢ 
Engines, turbines, and parts ........ ¢ 
Textile, sewing, and shoe 
wet lll. i Ea . 
Machine tcols and metal 
working machinery® ......0.00.... ¢ 
(hl NE OE ME. Ee bs 
Electrical machinery* 234 
Tractors, parts, and accessories* 63 
Agricyitural machinery .................... 30 
Automobiles, parts, accessories, and 
service equipment? 0.4.0.0... ccc 364 
Motortrucks, buses, and chassis, 
MOW, WOMMIICATY «..<.......0.c..cccccccccccscces 168 
PS a 
Passenger cars and chassis, new, 
I Si 


Metals and manufactures 000.000... 
Iron and steel-mill products ............ « 
SOUR, Ge COW cri 4 
Metal manufactures ¢ 


Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys bs 





I ii ca sensseniitiieniesneses 363 
Grains and preparations ............. 198 
.,. ¢ Sear 121 
mil. bu. 47 

oY gett 43 
hen 

Dairy products . ae Ne 61 
“refined... 5 


Vegetable oils and ‘fats, 
iP SARIS NS oe Oe Re aT ae 
Chemicals and related products®. 

Chemical specialties .......00.5000000 
Medical and en 







preparation: ..... 93 
Industrial chemicals* 44 
Textile manufactures® ... . 246 
Cotton manufactures ... ke 118 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire at 
ee aan 7 
mil. 8g. “yd. ; 200 

Synthetic fibers and manufactures 84 
Petroleum and products® 0.00.00... 98 
Paper and products ........... acaiiiasemneeiins 46 
Rubber and manufactures® . 33 
Railway transportation equipment .. 50 
Coal and related products ... tot 21 
REE ale REE Leal a 513 


1Exports of U. S. merchandise. Total includes *': } ' 
equipment and supplies and related goods which for security reasons are excluded from 


commodity data as noted. 
*Includes, 


*Excludes ‘‘special category” 


tured hair. 

‘Includes ‘“‘special category"’ exports of truck 
which have been made available in total and 
other ‘‘special category” exports, beginning 1953. 


merchandise exports than in imports in 
1956 opened up a sizable U. S. export 
surplus in trade with Latin America. 
This represented the largest export 
balance since 1951, and contrasted with 
the U. S. import surplus of the preced- 
ing year. Among trade balances with 
individual Republics, the excess of ex- 
ports in that with Mexico—usually 
large—showed a pronounced, further in- 
crease in 1956, and export excesses in 
merchandise trade with Cuba, Peru, and 
Argentina also rose by considerable 
amounts, 


Exports To Mexico 
Set Record 


Notwithstanding the large U. S.-mer- 
chandise export surplus, Latin America 
increased its gold and dollar assets to a 
record high in 1956. This increase 
stemmed mainly from expansion of 
U. S. private investment in the area to 
new peak levels. 







6 
332 419 21 
156 144 165 224 21 
1,079 1,073 1,274 1,512 14 
128 126 133 154 33 
23 34 33 41 10 
383 352 340 412 17 
187 141 117 180 13 
73 64 63 114 14 
33 $1 32 61 13 
59 41 22 30 23 
565 461 273 $55 20 
34 39 39 26 


in addition to items shown, office appliances and printing machinery. 

items beginning 1953. 

‘Data for 1948 corresponding to classifications used in later years have not been compiled. 
‘Includes semimanufactured textiles and a small amount of raw wool and unmanufac- 











Percent of 
total United 
States imports 











































































































1953 1954 1955 1956 1956 
3,114 3,363 3,303 3,836 20 
767 825 801 953 28 
422 447 464 575 27 
149 146 156 231 29 
46 49 47 65 26 
3 31 35 34 29 
30 38 34 32 13 
174 183 192 223 28 
216 207 191 241 32 
70 100 80 75 26 
29 41 33 32 25 
341 410 418 474 85 
138 180 158 225 51 
69 102 8&3 $1 







































106 120 107 119 48 
40 51 42 g 28 
184 195 166 174 27 
87 96 75 79 33 
54 62 48 4¢ 35 
180 217 169 165 32 
64 66 59 61 26 
101 119 131 133 23 
51 66 74 £0 40 
40 44 48 55 21 
56 57 34 46 43 
20 15 16 32 4 
581 617 587 657 11 





special category" items consisting of military 








and bus tires, tire casings, and inner tube 
for Latin American Republic. but exclude 








In 1956 almost half of the increase 
from 1955 levels in exports to the area 
occurred in trade with Mexico and 
Venezuela, our two leading markets in 
Latin America. Also expanding ap- 
preciably were exports to Cuba, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, and 
Peru, with shipments to the latter two 
countries at record levels. Shipments to 
Colombia and a few other Republics fell. 
With the major exception of exports to 
Brazil, 1956 rates were generally well 
above those of 1953, when exports had 
dipped to a post-Korean low. 

Mexico has been our foremost Latin 
American market in most postwar 
years. In 1956, shipments to that coun- 
try rose to a record $840 million, and 
in the first months of 1957 that high 
annual rate was maintained. Last year, 
Mexico took 23 percent of U. S. exports 
to the area, reflecting a strong rise 
from 17 percent in 1948 and 15 percent 
in 1929. Growth in purchasing power 
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through expansion of manufacturing 
industries, agricultural development and 
transportation and utility facilities in 
Mexico has vastly broadened that coun- 
try’s demand for U. S. goods. 

Venezuela is another expanding UV. S. 
market in Latin America, There has 
been a sustained rise in exports to 
Venezuela since 1950. From 1955 to 
1956 shipments surged forward by 1i7 
percent to a value of $651 million, and 
the upward movement extended un- 
checked into the first quarter 1957. Con- 
tinued promotion of Venezuela’s petro- 
leum industry, largely through U. S. 
private investment, plus economic di- 
versification through creation of iron 
ore extractive facilities and various new 
manufacturing industries have enlarged 
Venezuela’s».demand for U. S. com- 
modities. In 1956 Venezuela was our 
second largest market in Latin America, 
taking 18 percent of total U. S. exports 
to the area. This represents a sharp 
contrast with the situation a few dec- 
ades ago. In 1929, for example, Vene- 
zuela was seventh and took only 5 per- 
cent of the total. 


Exports to Cuba, our third largest 
market in the area, rose 13 percent 
from 1953 to 1956 to the highest value 
of any years except 1951 and 1952. 

In 1956 exports to Brazil, Chile, and 

Argentina rose sharply from relatively 
low values in the preceding year, and 
in the first quarter of 1957 continued 
to show strength. Increased VU. S. sales 
of agricultural products for local cur- 
rencies under Public Law 480 repre- 
sented approximately half of the gain 
in shipments to Brazil in 1956, and 
roughly one-fifth of the inerement in 
deliveries to the other two countries. 
Each of these markets has been ad- 
versely affected by foreign exchange 
difficulties in recent years, and trade 
with Brazil and Argentina, particularly, 
tapered off drastically from earlier 
levels. 
"Shipments to Colombia, also influ- 
enced recently by dollar shortages, de- 
clined about 5 percent from 1955 to 
1956, and in the early months ef 1957 
were only half as large as in the same 
period. of 1956. 


Developmental Equipment 
and Materials Expand 


Most of the advance in commodities 
shipped to the 20 Republics in recent 
years has occurred in development 
equipment and materials, notably ma- 
chinery, motortrucks, iron and steel- 
mill products, and chemicals, 

Machinery exports, which have con- 
stituted about one-fourth of our ship- 
ments to the 20 countries throughout 
the postwar period—up from one-sixth 
in 1929-—-have moved forward almost 
unchecked since 1953. In 1956 they at- 
tained an unprecedented value of $954 
million and in the first quarter 1957 
were well above levels of the corre- 
sponding period last year. Half of the 
$153-million expansion from 1955 to 
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1956 was in construction and mining 
machinery and one-third of the advance 
was in electrical machinery. 


Exports of motortrucks also rose sig- 
nificantly from relatively low 1953 
levels. In 1956 they amounted to $225 
million, nearly $70 million more than 
in the year before. Shipments to Ar- 
gentina alone rose from less than $1 
million in 1955 to $28 million. Since 
1953, shipments of automotive parts 
and accessories have also picKed up 
markedly. Passenger cars exports, on 
the other hand, after expanding in 
1954 and 1955, fell below 1953 levels 
in 1956. ‘ 


Shipments of iron and steel-mill prod- 
ucts to the area surged upward by one- 
third in 1956 to’ $224 million, and in 
the first quarter of 1957 advanced even 
further from high October-December 
1956 levels. Also advancing sharply last 
year were shipments of metal manu- 
factures and of aluminum metal. 

Exports of chemicals other than 
medicinals rose from $177 million in 
1953 to $282 million in 1956, reflecting 
widespread Latin American demand for 
chemicals for industrial uses. Over the 
same period, sales of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations increased 
by only $13 million to $119 million. 

Deliveries of paper products, syn- 
thetic rubber and rubber manufactures, 
and petroleum products have advanced 


steadily since 1953. Shipments df coal 
rose substantially in 1956 after sagging 
in 1954 and 1955, and raw cotton ex- 
ports were three times the 1955 level, 
the highest point in several years. Mast 
of the increase stemmed from larger 
sales to Colombia ‘and Chile, partly 
financed under PL 480. 

Deliveries of railway transportation 
equipment and of watercraft partly re- 
covered in 1956 from the sharp declines 
which took place the year before, but 
sales of civilian aireraft decreased about 
$7 million-from 1954 and 1955 levels. 
A slight reversal in the downward 
trend recently prevailing in exports of 
textile manufactures occurred in 1956. 

Foodstuffs shipments to the area, 
comparatively low in 1954 and 1955, 
increased by $72 million to $412 million 
in 1956. Wheat shipments nearly dou- 
bled in value to $114 million. The bilk 
of that increase represented sales for 
local currencies under PL 480°to Brazil, 
Colombia, and Chile, In addition, cotton- 
seed-oil shipments to Argentina, also 
under PL 480, were markedly greater. 


Imports From Venezuela 


Reach Peak 


Nearly four-fiifths of the increase in 
imports from the Latin American area 
in 1956 came from-Brazil, our prineipalt 
coffee supplier, and from Venezuela, 
our chief source of crude petroleum. 

(Continued on page 25) 


Table 4—Leading U. S. Imports from 20 American Republies 


{Millions of dollars, unless otherwise indicated] 


Commodity 1948 
oo i. ree 2,352 
Less: Excess of entries 
into customs warehouses 


over withdrawals ............... 29 
Imports for consumption .......... 2,323 
CSS aS ea 
: is A renivenptiichends 2,717 
Cane sugar .............. ienbieahilllentienenwinentnon 
gyn abe SEE: 5,915 
Bananas ; sande bi detthamnemastiidiieatvcdl 
Cocoa-er cacao beans: lesa hapetamiutinciindnn dt TE 
° (<)  Miieeda epee 254 
Fish, including ae RS 
Molasses, not for 
human comsumption oo... 37 


Meat products 





abubetinaiie 48 

Other . wey . & 
Petroleum and products. ine . 
Crude petroleum . ae . 250 
mil. bdbi. .. 106 

Residual fuel oil .... ast es 3 
eee 2 


Metals and manufactures .... 296 
Nenferrous metals and ferroalloys - 


Copper . 
Ee ae 
RR been Re RE Sort 
mil. 1b! tees 
Ferroalloys, ores and metals........ 
Zinc eres............... sipeanailaiatiiastiales 
an 6. os 
| ee ee Oe ER 
thous. 1. ton!............. 
Iron ore ...... 


thous, l. ton.. r 
Textile fibers and manwfactures.....«... 
Wool, unmanufactured ................ 
mil. Ib* 
Sisal and henequen .... 
thous. 1. ton | be 
Textile manufactures .... 
Vegetable oils and oilseeds, “jnedible 58 
Tobacco and products .. 
Other 


1Metal centent. 
*Clean content. 





2 
i 7; om 
cacti ontestat¥!! 


Percent of 
total United 


States imports 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1956 
3,442 3,291 3,323 3,629 29 
25 (x) 17 21 - 
3,417 3,291 3,310 3,608 29 
2,037 2,027 1,891 1,956 61 
1372 1,360 2,228 1,301 90 
2,583 2,045 2,290 2,464 838 
320 298 305 331 76 
5,784 5,551 5,870 6,366 77 
67 65 66 68 100 
76 132 94 67 46 
255 267 79 872 59 
32 38 44 18 
29 26 29 30 87 
48 38 36 28 19 
93 76 95 87 12 
426 475 548 655 352 
341 374 401 471 57 
140 148 162 189 54 
V7 131 169 46 
52 68 77 57 
517 44 7 7 25 
465 368 405 482 23 
263 213 239 281 56 
788 730 on! 678 60 
57 38 53 45 
449 309 398 544 45 
55 44 47 56 21 
21 28 20 33 62 
482 598 486 639 > 
39 21 i7 16 49 
19 13 oi) 9 51 
68 73 108 43 
6,134 9 664 11,062 14,252 47 
118 142 140 14 
125 73 73 30 
1$6 77 85 3s 
13 14 16 15 72 
64 73 101 98 75 
25 30 3A 5 
46 40 37 38 30 
30 29 28 29 31 
leo 152 17 192 7 


including imports via Netherlands Antilles, the ratio was 70 percent, 


(x) Less than one-half specified wnit. 
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Foreign and American Businessmen Use 
Trade Adjustment Service 


Prepared in the 
industrial Property Rights Section, 
Trade Development Division, 
Bureay of Foreign Commerce. 


Hundreds of foreign firms annually request the assistance of the 
Department of Commerce in adjusting differences in trade transactions 


with American firms. 


Conversely, American concerns alse enlist the Department’s co- 
operation in attempting to arrive at amicable settlement of their dis- 


putes with foreign companies. 

A recent tabulation discloses that out 
of a total of 825 cases newly initiated 
in an 8-month period, fully 76 percent 
were initiated by foreign firms. This 
suggests that foreigners, who filed their 
complaints abroad at U. S. embassies 
and consulates, are well aware of the 
Trade Adjustment Service which is ad- 
ministered by the Department's Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce. These complaints are 
reported by the Foreign Service posts 
to the Department of Commerce, which 
in turn refers them to the Depart- 
ment’s 33 Field Offices for the attention 
of the respective American firms. 


Most U. S. Firms Use 
Field Offices 

Here in the United States, most 
American firms having complaints 
against foreign firms avail themselves 
of this service by bringing their cases 
te the attention of the Department's 
Field Offices. When properly document- 
ed, these complaints are then referred 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce to 
the appropriate U. S. embassy or con- 
sulate for investigation. 

Some American firms are sending 
their complaints to the Foreign Service 





posts direct, apparently in the belief 
that thereby they may obtain quicker 
and better response. Such complaints, 
when supported by complete documenta- 
tion, are usually handled expeditiously 
and effectively. However, not all com- 
plaints sent direct to the Foreign Serv- 
ice posts fall within that category. 


90 Percent of Complaints 
Settled Satisfactorily 


A survey for a 12-month period re- 
cently conducted by the U. S. Embassy 
at Tokyo indicated that about 50 per- 
cent of trade complaints received di- 
rectly from American firms by Foreign 
Service posts in Japan were inade- 
quately documented. These had to be 
returned to the United States where 
they were investigated by the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. In direct contrast 
were the trade complaints from Ameri- 
can firms which had been submitted 
through official channels; these were 
properly documented and enabled the 
Embassy and consulates in Japan in 
most cases to effect satisfactory settle- 
ment. 


American firms having complaints 
against foreign firms are urged to dis- 
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cuss their complaints initially with the 
Department's Field Offices rather than 
to submit them direct to Foreign Serv- 
ice posts. Experience has proved that 
complaints processed in this manner 
enable Foreign Service posts to give 
maximum assistance to American con- 
cerns and in the majority of cases to 
effect settlement without recourse to 
litigation. More than 90 percent of all 
trade complaints handled through offi- 
cial channels are settled in a manner 
satisfactory to both parties. 


The experience of the Department of 
Commerce, which seeks the reduction 
of trade disputes between American 
and foreign concerns, indicates that 
many disputes may be avoided by ad- 
herence to the following simple sug- 
gestions: 


@ Know the persons or firms with 
whom you are doing business. 


@ Spell out clearly in your contract 
all of the terms and conditions, making 
provision for the method of adjusting 
differences, especially in regard to price 
and quality. An arbitration clause is 
highly advisable. 

@ Examine carefully the terms of 
letters of credit and other documents 
to make sure you are able to comply. 


@ Keep informed of market condi- 
tions abroad since any transaction may 
he affected by economic or political 
considerations. 

@ Answer correspondence promptly. 
If shipment is delayed, notify your for- 
eign customef as soon as possible. 

Observance of the foregoing not only 
sustains amicable trade relations and 
avoids costly misunderstandings but. is 
of inestimable value when misunder- 
standings unfortunately do arise. With 
respect to the first suggestion, qualified 
American firms may ~ obtain World 
Trade Directory reports on foreign 
firms and individuals from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, or from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Q@ffices. Available at $1 
each, these reports contain basie in- 
formation regarding the foreign firm's 
capitalization, operations, trade and fi- 
nancial reputation, references in the 
United Sfates, and other pertinent data. 

A description of the Department's 
Trade Adjustment Service is available 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 
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Outlook for Trade and Investment 


In South Africa Weighed 


Excerpts From Report of 
1957 United States Trade Mission. 


The 1957 U. S. Trade Mission to the Union of South Africa became 
aware very early in its tour of that country that South Africans like 
American goods and have a high regard for the quality and utility of 


U. S. manufacturers. 

Furthermore, the number of 
and drugs, household appliances, hard- 
ware, and electrical goods, etc. pro- 
duced in the Union of South Africa is 
impressive. South Africa is a country 
with great potential in industry, agri- 
culture, mining, and commerce. Indus- 
trial development in the pdst 18 years 
has been impressive. In the-field of 
marketing and distribution, particularly 
in foods, South Africa seems to have 
lagged behind U. S. standards, but evo- 
lutionary changes are under way. As 
this trend continues there should be 
opportunity for the sale of materials 
handling machinery, frozen food and 
cold storage facilities, and a wide va- 
riety of retail store equipment. 


U. S. Exports Exceed 
$260 Million 

U. S. exports to South Africa, 
amounting to $260.4 million in 1956, 
were mainly automotive products, syn- 
thetic fibers and manufactures, steel 
mill products—rolled and _ finished, 
tractor parts, industrial machinery, 
construction, excavation and mining 
machinery and appliances, paper, pot- 
tery, chemicals, raw rubber, etc. U. S. 
imports from South Africa in 1956 
amounted to $101 million—excluding 
gold—and consisted principally of wool, 
precious and semiprecious stones, ferro- 


alloys, ores and minerals, lead and lead, 


manufactures, copper, agricultural prod- 
ucts, etc. 7 


Transport and Credit 
Are Problems 

Everywhere the mission went the 
problem of adequate transport facilities 
arose and, in the opinion of many busi- 
nessmen, there is need for increasing 
facilities, both by way of rail and truck. 
There seems to be a lack of medium- 
term bank financing for many indus- 
tries and commercial businesses. De- 
spite these adverse fagtors, South 
Africa presents from a purely business 
viewpoint, a considerable potential mar- 
ket for private investments, not only 
domestically but as a catalyst for the 
impending industrialization of neigh- 
boring Africa. 


Mission Interviews 
400 Businessmen 


The tour of the trade mission was 
arranged through the American For- 
eign Service posts in the Union of 
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South Africa, and visits of varying 
lengths were made to Pretoria, Johan- 
nesburg, Bloemfontein, Benoni, Vander- 
bijl Park, Sasolberg, Durban, Pieter- 
maritzburg, East London, Port Eliza- 
beth, and Cape Town. The mission re- 
ceived enthusiastic cooperation from the 
South African Government, municipal 
officials, and organized business. 


A total of 3,500 businessmen met with 
the mission in these group meetings and 
in about 400 individual consultations. In 
addition, a number of radio talks were 
broadcast. In the course of the meetings 
members of the mission discussed a 
wide variety of trade and investment 
opportunities representing a cross-sec- 
tion of trade and industry. When ap- 
proached for advice on selling to the 
United States, the mission gave guid- 
ance on the methods to be used in 
approaching the U. S. market with 
reference to its size, its regional break- 
downs, channels of distribution, and 
trade techniques. 


Interest Shown in 
U. S. Trade Policy 


The mission was repeatedly requeSted 
to discuss U. S. trade policy and on 
several occasidns gave rather lengthy 
talks on the performance of our coun- 
try: The Trade Agreements Act and 
results; our interest in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT); progress in customs simplifi- 
cation, etc. Several cases involving spe- 
cific problems of South African export- 
ers on tariffs and customs were ac- 
cepted by the mission and referred to 
Washington for appropriate attention. 


U. S. Foreign 
Capital Desired 


Discussions in the field of investment 
were usually complicated by the narrow 
terms of reference used by the inquirer. 
It was frequently desirable for members 
of the mission to broaden the definition 
of investment and to define investment 
climate as including many aspects. In 
some respects these discussions pro- 
gressed into working seminars in order 
to achieve an adequate evaluation of the 
total subject of private investment in 
the Union of South Africa. 

Because the Union is in need of more 
foreign capital and more foreign ex- 
change to further develop its potentiali- 


ties, the question most frequently raised 
by South Africans, at meetings 
throughout the tour, concerned the pos- 
sibility of raising the price of gold and 
also of obtaining more private invest- 
ments from abroad. Great Britain has 
supplied investment capital in the 
amount of about $3 billion. New sources 
of foreign investment must be tapped 





Trade Mission Visits 
South Africa 


Members of the 1957 Depart- 
ment of Commerce Trade Mission 
were in South Africa from May 
25 to July 23. 

The chief of the mission, Mr. 
Emil E. Schnellbacher, Director 
of the Office of Trade Promotion, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., has dealt with 
problems concerning South Africa 
for several years. 

Benjamin C. Essig, Executive 
Vice President of the Gardner 
Denver Co., Quincy, Ill, which 
has had a branch factory in South 
Africa for many years, is con- 
versant with South African prob- 
lems. 

Donald P. Lloyd, Executive Vice 
President of the Associated Food 
Stores, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been actively engaged in food 
and food distribution during his 
whole career and is particularly 
qualified as such in evaluating the 
potentialities of South Africa for 
trade opportunities with the 
United States. 

Nelson J. Miller, President of 
Shartenberg’s-New Haven, Ince., 
New Haven, Conn., has devoted 
a long and successful career to 
retail merchandising, and presents 
the retailers interest in imported 
goods. 

P. L. Smith, past president, Na- 
tional Association of Electric 
Companies, Washington, D. C., 
has been a financial consultant for 
many years and, in view of his 
intimate knowledge in the utility 
industry, is qualified to evaluate 
investment. opportunities and 
trends. 

Victor E. von Lossberg, Ameri- 
can Consul, Johannesburg, offi- 
cially coordinated the mission’s 
program, and accompanied the 
mission on its entire tour. 
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and, in the South African view, the 
most likely source seems to be the 
United States. 


Problems of Labor 
Situation Watched 


There is universal feeling among 
businessmen in South Africa that the fi- 
nancial policies of the South African 
Government are sound. Added to this 
is a growing feeling of economic na- 
tionalism, which is heightened by the 
progress made by the Union in the 
development of secondary industries. 
Nevertheless, the meetings with Cham- 
bers of Commerce—comprised of traders 
—as compared with meetings of Cham- 
bers of Industry, brought out many 
differences of opinions on matters of 
trade production and controls. 


In addition, there was constant dis- 
cussion of the problems of labor as re- 
lated to the separation of races, the lo- 
cation of industry in respect to labor 
availability, housing areas and wage 
level differentials. The complexity of 
the interracial problem is a matter of 
serious concern among business people 
and its ultimate solutions will be a de- 
termining factor’in the future develop- 
ment of the country’s economy. 


U. S. Practices 
Pose Problems 


Despite their respect for the quality 
of American merchandise, South Afri- 
cans’ desire for the products of Ameri- 
can technology is tempered by the ap- 
parent latk of sales impetus on the part 
of American producers. There are thou- 
sands of American firms whose products 
are sought by buyers who cannot un- 
derstand why their desires are not met 
in the same way that South Africans 
are accustomed to having them met by 
exporters from other parts of the world. 

Examples were complaints that to the 
domestic prices in the United States 
are added items of brokerage, packing, 
drayage, and freight and documentation 
charges, making consummation of busi- 
ness difficult. Comparison was frequent- 
ly made with the practices of British 
and Continental firms who quote on a 
cif. or f.o.b. ship basis and whose 
products in many cases are beginning 
to supersede the American. 

Many firms and individuals are seek- 
ing additional American agencies. in 
consumer goods lines such as textiles, 
housewares, etc. in view of the continu- 
ing reduction of import controls. The 
mission believes that there are addition- 
al openings for U. S. lines,. in which 
American foreign traders should main- 
tain an active interest. : 


Closer Relations 
Recommended 


The mission repeatedly recommended 
the development of greater liaison and 
interchange between organizations of 
businessmen in the two countries. It 
would seem that much could be accom- 
plished by establishing correspondent 
relations between trade and industry 
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organizations and greater interchange 
of marketing information, as well as 
technological information in industry 
between the two countries. 


Tourism Possibilities - 
Favorable 


The Mission discussed tourism in the 
press, on the radio and in businessmen’s 
meetings. South Africa offers many at- 
tractions for tourists. An increase in 
tourism would call for improvement in 
transport and perhaps the addition of 
the kinds of bus services so prevalent 
in America and on the European con- 
tinent. More information about the at- 
tractions of South Africa to the tourist 
could be made available to the United 
States. 

Throughout its tour the mission re- 
ceived enthusiastic cooperation from 
South African municipal government of- 
ficials and local organizations of busi- 
nessmen. These groups extended them- 
selves to provide the fullest opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. 


U. S. Trade... 


(Continued from page 22) 
Imports from Cuba, Chile, and Peru 
rose substantially, and those from Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras increased moderately. Imports 
from Colombia, Costa Rica, Salvador, 
and Nicaragua, on the other hand, were 
reduced considerably, reflecting, in the 
main, lower U. S. purchases of mild 
coffee, Imports from Mexico and the re- 
maining Republics showed little change 
from 1955. 

U. S. imports from Brazil rose to 
$745 million in 1956, notably above the 
low levels of the preceding 2 years. 
Coffee purchases from that country 
were the highest in value since 1953. 
As in most other periods, Brazil’s share 
in U. S. imports from the area in 1956 
amounted to over one-fifth the total. 

The continued advance in U. S. im- 
ports from Venezuela took a sharp up- 
ward spurt in 1956 and surged even 
higher in the first quarter of this year 
as inflows of petroleum and fuel oil 
from there jumped. Venezuela’s share 
in U. S. imports from Latin America 
edged close to Brazil’s in 1956. At 19 
percent, it contrasted with 12 percent 
in the late 1940’s and with 5 percent in 
the late 1920's. 


Purchases of Petroleum 
and Metal Rise 


Imports of foodstuffs comprised the 
largest part of U. S. imports from Latin 
America in 1956—54 percent—but in a 
somewhat lower proportion than in 
other recent years. Petroleum and metal 
imports, on the other hand, advanced 
in importance to 18 and 17 percent re- 
spectively. 

Coffee imports, constituting about 
two-thirds of the foodstuffs group, in- 
creased to $1,301 million in 1956, a 
value exceeded only in 1953 and 1954. 
In quantity, coffee imports were the 





highest since 1953. Those imported from 
Brazil advanced about 293 million 
pounds to 1,310 million pounds in 1956, 
but part of this increase was offset by 
the decline of 120 million pounds of mild 
coffee, particularly from Colombia. 

Sugar imports, mainly from Cuba, in- 
creased almost to the record levels of 
1950. Receipts of fish and _ shellfish, 
three-fifths of which came from Mexico, 
attained peak values in 1956. The value 
of cocoa imports dipped, owing to de- 
clines in import unit values—the vol- 
ume being above that of most recent 
years except 1955. Imports of meat 
products also declined in 1956 for the 
fourth successive year, Most other food 
imports held close to rates prevailing 
in the past few years. 

Petroleum imports, mainly from 
Venezuela, jumped 20 percent to a peak 
value of $656 million in 1956. The quan- 
tity of crude petroleum expanded over 
one-third from 1953 to 1956, and the 
volume of residual fuel oil imported 
from the 20 Republics rose by two- 
thirds. Over the same period, the vol- 
ume of imports of residual fuel oil from 
the Netherlands. Antilles, processed 
largely from Venezuela crude, remained 
fairly constant. 

Metal imports gained even more than 
petroleum percentagewise in 1956, surg- 
ing upward by 23 percent to $597 mil- 
lion, a value about equal to that in 
1952 when the Korean crisis swelled 
U. S. demand for foreign metals. In the 
first quarter of 1957, metal imports 
stood well above those in the corre- 
sponding quarter last year. Since 1952, 
the growth in iron ore shipments, par- 
ticularly from Venezuela, has been an 
outstanding feature in the metal trade. 

Iron ore imports from Latin America 
have climbed to 14 million tons in 1956 
from 5 million tons in 1952. Copper im- 
ports, principally from Chile, although 
nearly equal to 1952 values, were con- 
siderably lower in volume in 1956 than 
in any of the years since 1952, except 
for 1955. Lead and zinc imports from 
Mexico and Peru principally, rose sub- 
stantially in both quantity and value 
in 1956 but remained considerably be- 
low 1952 volumes and even further 
under 1952 values. 

Textile fiber imports from Latin 
America have declined in importance 
in the past several years. In 1956, im- 
ports of wool from the area, almost 
entirely from Uruguay and Argentina, 
were about the same as in 1955, but 
were far below early postwar levels. 
Imports of sisal and henequen were 
slightly higher in volume in 1955 and 
1956 than in 1948, but values were only 
about half as large, owing to lower 
import unit values. 

Imports of vegetable oils and oil- 
seeds, hides and skins, and sodium 
nitrate have also decreased in the past 
4 or 5 years, as U. S. foreign demand 
for these products has dwindled either 
because of increased domestic supplies 
or because of decline in _ domestic 
demand. 
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New BFC Publications Available 


The latest reports in the World Trade 
Information Service—published by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce in four 
parts—are shown on the list below, 
which may be checked to indicate the 
copies desired. 


Readers wishing to order individual 
copies or subscribe to forthcoming 
erage in one or more parts of the 

ervice may tear out and use the or- 
der form. 


Orders may be sent to any U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce Field Office or 
direct to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. The remit- 
tance—check or money order—should 
be made payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 


Part 1, Economic Reports 


Establishing a Business in Chile. 
No. 57-61. 16 pp. 10 cents. Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward, and steps 
taken to attract, foreign capital. 
Foreign investment law, kinds of 
business organization, labor legis- 
lation, income and other taxes. 








Basic Data on the Economy of 
British Pacific Islands. No. 57-62. 
24 pp. 10 cents. Fiji Islands, British 
Solomon Islands, Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, Tonga, New Hebrides. 
Gives for each group geography, 
population, and other general in- 
formation, structure of the econo- 
. my, foreign trade, marketing chan- 
nels, distribution aids, trade prac- 
tices. 


Other kinds of reports issued by coun- 
try in part 1, and listed here when avail- 
able, include economic reviews (salient 
developments and changes for the year 


under review in agriculture, industry, 
mining, construction, and public utili- 
ties, and plans for, and progress in, in- 
dustrial development) and texts of com- 
pany laws and other legislation. 


Part 2, Operations Reports 


—— Licensing and Exchange Controls 
»..dapan. No. 57-56. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Supersedes No. 55-23. Japanese li- 
censing of all commercial imports, 
exchange control procedures. Goods 
requiring export licenses, U. S. ex- 
port, import, and other controls. 

—— Living Conditions in the Nether- 
lands. No. 57-60. 8 pp. 10 cents. En- 
trance and residence requirements. 
Customs procedures and currepcy 
regulations. Situation with respect 
to housing and house furnishings, 
domestic help, clothing, food, 
health facilities, churches and 
schools, recreation, transportation, 
eommunications, utilities. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls 
. . . Norway. No. 57-61. 4 pp. 10 
cents. Bases of import control. 
Liberalized import lists, import 
declaration procedure control of 
exchange for imports and exports, 
other Norwegian export control. 
U. S. export, import, and other con- 
trols. 

—— Preparing Shipments to Ceylon. 
No. 57-64. 8 pp. 10 cents. Shipping 


documents needed for air or sur-, 


face cargo, Labeling, marking, and 
packing goods. Entry, transit, and 
warehousing. Customs regulations 
respecting abandoned and _ reex- 
ported goods, fines and penalties, 
appeals and claims. Admission of 
Samples and advertising matter. 
Shipping by mail. 


—— Pharmaceutical Regulations of 
Honduras. No. 57-66. 4 pp. 10 cents, 
Basic laws, and their implementa- 
tion, pertaining to the importation, 
registration, and sale of foreign 
pharmaceuticals, Regulations gov- 
erning specific products. Import 
duties, fees, and taxes. 


Part 3, Statistical Reports 


— — Foreign Trade of France, 1954-56. 
No. 57-17. 8 pp. 20 cents. The coun- 
try’s overall export and import 
trade and trade by principal coun- 
tries and commodities, Trade with 
the United States. 


Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1954-56. 
No. 57-18. 8 pp. 20 cents. Similar 
in content to No. 57-17 on France. 





In addition to individual reports on 
foreign trade for many countries, pub- 
lications issued in this part, and listed 
here when available, include monthly 
reports on the total export and import 
trade of the United States, individual 
annual reports on trade of the United 
States with about 10 major countries 
or areas, and miscellaneous statistical 
publications. 


Part 4, Utilities Abroad 


Numbered reports in this part, when 
available for individual countries, cover 
such fields as electric power (types of 
ownership, waterpower resources, pres- 
ent and planned generating capacity and 
power production, rates and sales); civil 
aviation (airlines, airports, aircraft, de- 
velopment plans, passenger and freight 
traffic); highways (road system, con- 
struction, maintenance, long-term pros- 
pects, traffic density and vehicle regis- 
trations); and railways (track mileage, 
condition, construction plans and prog- 
ress, rolling stock, rate structure). 


Cette ee eee SE 


World Trade Information Service Order Form 


[1] Enclosed is $.....000..00.0.. for 


Also enclosed is $ 


of the WTIS, 


viivtiiaienpis for which please 
enter my subscription for the following Part(s) 


Seeerererereee SEPP eee eee eeee eee eee eee ee Et ee eeeeeeeeee 


(] Part 1—Economic Reports. 


(] Part 4—Utilities Abroad. 


asada saiesieieseenteaalbmaliie REET EE AY es aS Le, eRe SS eee — 


(_] Part 2—Operations Reports. 
C] Part 3—Statistical Reports. 


individual WTIS reports checked on the above list. 


$6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address} 
$6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address) 
$6 a year ($7.50 to foreign address) 
$3 a year ($4.00 to foreign address} 


’ 





om EEE ER I es einiNinsiatoin TLR ot Ea 


Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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\VORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





Venezuelan Industrial . . . 


(Continued from page 7) 
campaign for additional Government 
protection against imports, citing con- 
tinued large imports as the primary 
cause of the alleged crisis in the indus- 
try. Some action favorable to this in- 
dustry was expected shortly. Other pe- 
titions for additional protection against 
competing imports by the Association 
of Graphic Arts Industries, the jewelry 
industry, the fabricators of hide and 
skin products, milk producers includ- 
ing milk processors and sisal growers, 
also were under study by the Govern- 
ment. 


Duty Rate on Eggs Proposed 

The Ministry of Development is pro- 
posing to apply customs duty rates of 
20 centimos a gross kilogram on shell 
eggs for consumption and 18 centimos 
a gross kilogram on fertile eggs for 
hatching. This proposal is offered as a 
more systematic method for the im- 
porters to receive their eggs at the 
ports promptly. Heretofore, the entire 
duty rate of 2 bolivares a gross kilo- 
gram on all eggs has been exonerated, 
but the importer, in order to withdraw 
the eggs, was obliged fo provide bank 
financing until his request for exonera- 
tion was granted. 

Another -provision with respect to 
egg imports was under consideration. 
It was proposed that either a certifi- 
cate accompany the eggs recording the 
date on which they have been laid or 
that the eggs themselves be stamped. 
Neither of these proposed provisions 
had been acted upon. - 


Fluid Milk Subsidized 


The sum of 10,284,179 bolivares was 
appropriated to pay the fluid milk sub- 
sidy for the entire year 1956, meeting 
the subsidy on 68,561,190 liters of the 
111,925,000 liters produced. The appro- 
priation is in default by 6,504,571 boli- 
vares. 

Negotiations are in progress for the 
merger of the International Basic Econ- 
omy Corp.’s milk company, INLACA, 
and the dairy producers cooperative 
pasteurization company, SILSA, which 
was sold by the Venezuelan Develop- 
ment Corp. to the producing company 
ASEPROLE. If this merger is consum- 
mated, the combine will control about 
75 percent of the milk receipts des- 
tined for fluid consumption in Venezue- 
la, the price war, in which INLACA has 
reduced the price of milk to 87% cen- 
timos a liter, will be terminated, and 
the price probably will revert to one 
bolivar per liter. 


Flour Mill Nears Completion 

Gramoven, financed largely by the 
Argentine group Bunge and Born, ex- 
pects to have its flour mill at Catia La 
Mar in operation by .the end of 1957. 
Storage facilities for bulk grain also 
were under construction. The baking 
industry was attempting to self finance 
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a flour mill also to be built at Catia La 
Mar. The Ministry of Development an- 
nounced that flour imports would be 
quantitatively restricted in areas where 
local mills could supply a product equal 
in quality and price to the imported 
product. 

Paraguay, Panama, and Peru re- 
portedly were seeking Venezuelan finan- 
cial assistance, but it was stressed that 
all plans were being held in abeyance 
until it is finally determined whether 
or not the Organization of American 
States (OAS) will accept the inter- 
American economic aid program pro- 
posed by President Perez Jimenez at 
the Panama Conference.—U. S. Embas- 
sy, Caracas. 





Political Problems .. . 


(Continued from page 2) 


$21.8 million, including $2.5 million 
drawing from the International Mone- 
tary Fund in February. Over these 5 
months the net gain has been only $1.3 
million, compared with two or three 
times that amount in preceding years. 

Most attention has been directed to 
the political scene, but new develop- 
ments have occurred in the textile and 
milk industries. On May 2, the Na- 
tional Development Bank and the Cot- 
ton Cooperative agreed to finance joint- 
ly a $200,000 cotton-ginning mill; and 
in June the Bank lent $250,000 to the 
Rio Lindo Yarn and Fabric Factory td 
expand its facilities. At present, Hon- 
duran cotton must be sent to El 
Salvador for ginning and return in 
semi-processed or finished form. Also 
early in June the Honduran Govern- 
ment signed an agreement with United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF) to establish a 
milk-pasteurizing plant in San Pedro 
Sula, large enough to provide milk for 
50,000 children.—U. S. Embassy, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 





Colombian Government .. . 


(Continued from page 7) 

The Minister of Development also in- 
dicated that the Corporacion Autonoma 
Valle del Cauca (CVC), a TVA-type 
project in the Cauca Valley region, will 
receive Government financial support 
for its regional economic development 
program, according to the local press. 
Income from the nationally owned hy- 
dro electrie~plant, Central Hidroelec- 
trico de Anchicaya, will reportedly be 
put at the disposal of the CVC. A re- 
vaémping of tax measures assessed in 
the CVC area for the benefit of the 
corporation is also planned. 

Local representatives of firms mining 
gold and other precious metals in Co- 
lombia maintain that if they are sub- 
ject to the new 15-percent tax on 
exports they will be forced out of busi- 
ness. They are currently attempting 
to obtain an exemption from the tax.— 
U. S. Embassy, Bogota. 







other Books ner: 
Reports 


Market Guide for Latin America. New 
York. American Foreign Credit Un- 
derwriters Corp., 1957, 1883 pp. 


The 36th annual edition of this sales 
guide and credit rating book lists over 
120,000 importers, exporters, manu- 
facturers, processors, sales representa- 
tives, distributors, and other business 
entities for all Latin American coun- 
tries, Puerto Rico, and the West Indies. 

Countries are in alphabetical se- 
quence, with their principal cities and 
the buyers and agents therein also 
listed alphabetically. Each listing starts 
with a code number for use in radio or 
cable messages, followed by credit and 
capital rating symbol, name and ad- 
dress, trade classification (indicating 
general trade group in which the busi- 
ness falls), and full line of business. 

Physical characteristics; trade fig- 
ures; sales-distribution pattern; com- 
munications and transport, currency 
and exchange, and general market 
data; and a map precede each country 
list. 

Export and import figures and trade 
data, a communications chart, trade- 
mark requirements, revised American 
foreign trade definitions, and other ma- 
terial of practical value to exporters 
also are given. 

Subscription terms are available 
from the publisher at 253 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Profit Sanctuaries and How They Are 
Used, 1957. New York. Hynes Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1957. 22 pp. $24. 


One of a series of studies made avail- 
able free to subscribers of the weekly 
reporting service, Business Internation- 
al, this report includes depth studies on 
seven leading “sanctuary” countries 
which do not tax certain kinds of in- 
come arising outside their borders. 

Also included is a list of 20 basic 
questions and answers regarding the 
establishment and operation of a sanc- 
tuary subsidiary and a report by a 
group of leading international execu- 
tives on 16 considerations which should 
be weighed in selecting a sanctuary 
country. Case histories of the experi- 
ences of several companies operating 
sanctuary. subsidiaries are given. 





Portugal’s wheat harvest, now fore- 
cast at 27.1 million bushels, is consid- 
erably larger than in the past 2 years, 
when outturns were the smallest of 
recent years, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

At the forecast level the current 
crop is about a third larger than in 
1956 and 45 percent above the 1955 
harvest. Sharply increased yields ac- 
count for the larger crop, with no sig- 
nificant acreage changes. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





Indian Airport Landing 
Extensions Approved 


The Government of India has ap- 
proved a sum of 30.6 million rupees, or 
US$6.4 million, for extending runways 
at Santa Cruz (Bombay) and Palam 
(New Delhi) during the fiscal year 
1957-58 (April-March), according to 
news reports. The cost for undertak- 
ing a similar project at the Calcutta 
airport was not mentioned. 

These improvements are planned to 
accommodate the jet aircraft expected 
to be used regularly by various inter- 
national airlines operating through In- 
dia, India has made a definite commit- 
ment with the United States to pur- 
chase three Boeing 707 jet aircraft. 

Airport landing facilities at Palam 
(New Delhi), Dum Dum _ (Calcutta), 
and Santa Cruz (Bombay) are limited 
to runways 7,000 feet long and 150 feet 
wide, the minimum dimensions recom- 
mended for major airports by the 


ICAO. The announced project includes 
the addition of another 3,500 feet in 
length and doubling the width by 150 
feet, thereby bringing the eventual di- 
mensions of these runways to 10,500 
feet and 300 feet, each, described as 
the minimum runways desirable for the 
operation of larger jet aircraft.—U, S. 
Embassy, New Delhi. 





New Bunkering Terminal 
Formally Opened in Aden 


Standard Vacuum Oil Co. has for- 
mally opened its new bunkering termi- 
nal in the port of Aden. It is now the 
third competitor, with British Petro- 
leum and Caltex Oil, for the bunkering 
trade in Aden. 


Stanvac’s installation, which cost 
£500,000, is approximately the same 
size as that of Caltex, but considerably 
smaller than the BP terminal. Stanvac’s 
pumps can deliver bunkers at the rate 
of 600 tons an hour, approximately the 
same as the delivery rate of the other 
two companies. 


The three companies combined pro- 
vide a total of 13 bunkering berths. 
—U. S. Consulate, Aden. 

The 2-year phase of investigations 
inte the Shire Valley project, which in- 
cludes all the preliminary work neces- 
sary for the construction of the Matope 
Barrage hydroelectric scheme, is near- 
ing completion. Reports on the various 
aspects are being written for the Fed- 
eral and Myasaland Governments, and 
all field work will be completed shortly. 
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Projects Completed, ; 
Started at Veracruz 


Projects completed in the improve- 
ment of the Veracruz port in Mexico 
during the past year include the fol- 
lowing: Opening of 4 new warehouses 
on the wharf previously reserved for 
coastal operations and removal of*these 
operations to another dock area; prac- 
tical elimination of freight-car short- 
age; purchase of 17 new 5-ton mobile 
cranes, 3 new 10-ton mobile cranes; 
rail connection between the railroad 
freight yards and wharf No. 7, former- 
ly. used for coastal operations; and 
dredging of the harbor which has in- 
creased the channel depth to 36 feet. 


Several additional projects’ started 
during the past year are expected to be 
completed within the next 12 months. 
They include: Opening and placing in 
service of warehouse No. 9 on wharf 
No. II; movement of Petroleos Mexi- 
canos from its present location to 
the island of San Juan de Ulua and 
the consequent release of wharf No. VI 
and warehouses, Nos. 16 and 18 to ordi- 
nary international; establishment of 
improved rail connections to the docks 
and improved paving in the terminal 
company area; completion of the north- 
west breakwater sheltering the north 
side of the harbor from strong winter 
winds; and building of two drydocks of 
35,000-ton capacity each on the island 
of San Juan de Ulua. 

When these projects have been com- 
pleted, it is expected that the port au- 
thorities will turn their attention to 
such matters as simplification of union 
relationships, uniform charges and pro- 
cedures in fiscal and terminal areas, 
more efficient use of loading machinery, 
and suppression of pilferage. 


ICA Assists 35 Countries 


In Aviation Development 


The United States is cooperating with 
and assisting more than 35 countries 
in civil aviation development through 
the Mutual Security Program conduct- 
ed by the International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA), according to an 
ICA press release. 

In 1956, nearly $25 million of U. S. 
development assistance, defense sup- 
port, and technical cooperation funds 
were devoted to these purposes. Based 
on each foreign country’s need and fi- 
nances, ICA projects are either financed 
by the United States, by the country 
concerned, or jointly. 

The emphasis of ICA programs in 
aviation projects is on the development 
of domestic aviation facilities, which is 
one phase of overall economic develop- 
ment. In the absence of extensive rail 
or highway development in many coun- 
tries, air travel represents the most 
effective means of transport. 








Trans-Canada Line Links 
East, West Coasts 


Trans-Canada Air Lines \has 
linked the east and west coasts of 
Canada with the country’s first 
scheduled nonstop transcontinen- 
tal air service. ‘ 

TCA began daily nonstop Mer- 

‘ cury service June 1 between To- 
ronto and Vancouver, B. C., with 
long-range Super Constellations. 

The service provides a trans- 
continental short cut for New 
Yorkers bound for Canada’s Pa- 
cific coast. TCA’s daily nonstop 
prop-jet Viscount service between 
New York and Toronto connects 
directly with the new service. 











New Invention Protects 
Underwater Parts of Ships 


Patents have been applied for on a 
new invention which it is claimed will 
effectively protect the underwater parts 
of ships against rust. The invention, 
developed by an engineer of the Nether- 
lands shipping line, Royal Rotterdam 
Lloyd, has been tested on the Nether- 
lands liner Willem Ruys, which pre- 
viously had to be docked twice a year 
to remove the accumulated rust under 
its bottom. The ship has now been in 
service for more than a year since the 
invention was applied, and it is stated 
that the ship is still completely free of 
rust, 

Two-thirds ‘of all ships of the Llyod 
line already have been fitted out with 
the new device which jis based on the 
principle of the so-called kathodic. pro- 
tection. The underwater iron part of-the 
ship takes the place of the negative 
pole of a galvanic element and the 
water as a conductive fluid. The pres- 
ent method, it is claimed, surmounts 
the difficulties experienced by: previous 
methods based on this principle. 

The new invention does not affect 
the rate of growth of algae on the ship’s 
bottom, so the necessity of docking the 
ships has not been completely elimi- 
nated.—_U. S. Consulate General, Rot- 
terdam. 





The Congo Government has requested 
authority, in its extraordinary (devel- 
opmental) 1957 budget, to guarantee 
loans to be floated by two hydroelec- 
tric companies established to develop 
hydroelectric facilities and transport 
electric power. The companies are: So- 
ciete des Forces Hydroelectriques de 
l'Est de la Colonie and La Societe des 
Forces Hydroelectriques du Bas-Congo. 
—U, S. Consulate, Leopoldville. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





World Trade ... 
(Continued from page 19) 


Egypt 

Yasseen Siraj El Din and Zaki El 
Gohari, partners in the firm of. Zaki 
Hosni & Co., 8 Suleiman Pasha St., 
Cairo, are interested in petroleum ex- 
ploration and development on the Red 
Sea Coast of Egypt and Sudan, and in 
receiving financing and technical assist- 
ance. Were scheduled to arrive about 
the middle of July via New York for a 
visit of 2 weeks to a month. US. ad- 
dress: c/o Egyptian Embassy, 2310 De- 
catur Place, NW., Washington, D.C. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Cali- 
fornia. _ . 


England 


Captain F. G. Wayman, representing 
Rocol, Ltd., Rocol House, Swillington, 
Leeds, is interested in making arrange- 
ments with one or more firms to mar- 
ket* Rocol lubricants and compounds 
throughout the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 13 via New York 
for a 7-day visit. U.S. address: c/o The 
Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., Cunard 
Bldg., 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 


Germany 


Elmar Wolf, representing Wolf 
Geraete GmbH, St. Wendel/Saar (a 
subsidiary of the firm of the same name 
located in Betzdorf/Sieg, manufacturer 
and exporter of agricultural and horti- 
cultural handtools), is interested in sell- 
ing the firm’s: lawn mowers, and to 
make licensing arrangements with U.S. 
firms. Was scheduled to arrive about 
the end of July via New York for a 
4-week visit. U.S. address not given. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 


Union of South Africa 


H. Goldberg, chairman of the board 
of directors, Lewis Appliance Corp. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, and exporter of 
household domestic appliances; manu- 
facturer of washing machines, coal- 
burning cooking ranges, and kerosene 
refrigerators) 250-256 Fox St., Johan- 
nesburg, is interested in meeting manu- 
facturers of domestic electrical appli- 
ances with a view to manufacturing 
such products under license in the 
Union of South Africa, provided they 
do not conflict with agreements already 
held by his firm; also desires technical 
information in the same field, especially 
regarding cost structure. Was scheduled 
to arrive the last week in July via Los 
Angeles for a month’s visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Thos. Cook & Son, Inc., 587- 
5th Ave., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York. 





Egg production in North America 
and Western Europe has continued up- 
ward since World War II, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. These 
areas still are the principal egg-produc- 
ing areas of the world. 
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Air France serves some 30 places in 
Madagascar by scheduled flights with 
DC-3’s, and about 10 others have week- 
ly or biweekly DC-4 service. Madagas- 
car depends on air services to make up 
for the lack of adequate surface trans- 
portation. 


Since World War II great effort has 
gone into lengthening strips and im- 
proving signaling and radio communica- 
tion services to maintain a _ steadily 
growing traffic. Eight fields now have 
tarred landing strips; only one.was so 
equiped prewar. Businessmen in Mada- 
gascar have indicated that the air serv- 
ice is very efficient—U. S. Embassy, 
Durban, Union of South Africa. 





Surinam’s transportation program 
calls for the expenditure of 36.8 million 
Surinam guilders (1.905 guilders— 
US$1) out of a total of 127 million 
guilders for the entire 10-year plan. 

The transportation program includes 
improvements at Zandery Airport as 
well as building of roads in Paramaribo 
and the districts and construction work 
on the projected East-West highway. 
Improvements planned at Zandery Air- 
port include construction of taxi strips; 
a new station building and fuel depot; 
new communications equipment; and a 
hotel-restaurant.—U. S. Consulate, Para- 
maribo, 





Iberia (Spanish Air Lines) reported- 
ly has placed an order for three Lock- 
heed jet aircraft to be delivered at the 
end of 1958. 

Iberia has taken delivery on 1 of the 
2 Lockheed Super-G Constellations it 
ordered in 1955, It was understood that 
the remaining aircraft would be de- 
livered before the end of July. This 
brings its fleet to 3 Constellations, 5 
Convair 440 Metropolitans, 6 DC-4s and 
17 DC-3s.—U. S. Embassy, Madrid. 





The double-track railroad bridge 
ever the Han River at Seoul, which 
was heavily damaged during the Kore- 
an War, was put back into service in: 
July. Restoration of the 1,100-meter 
bridge, begun in 1954, was completed 
at a cost of $645,000 in U. S. aid dol- 
lars and 715 million hwan (1 hwan= 
$0.002. at official rate of exchange) in 
counterpart funds. 


During the years this bridge has been 
out of service, rail traffic to the south 
from Seoul has crossed on two anti- 
quated single-track bridges which had 
been repaired temporarily after the 
cessation of hostilities, 


TRANSPORTATION NOTES 


Construction of the Khorramshahr- 
Pahlavi road in Iran is now under way. 
Considerable. portions of this road are 
expected to be ready by the summer of 
1958. 

Modern roadbuilding machinery has 
been purchased for resale to qualified 
Iranian contractors on an installment 
basis. It is believed that 1,000 kilometers 
of roads can be built each year. 





All of the 70 diesel-electric locomo- 
tives purchased with $14 million of the 
Export-Import Bank credit have arrived 
in Iran. The Ministry of Roads and 
Communications has applied to the 
Bank for purchase of additional loco- 
motives and spare parts. 

The Shahroud-Meshed rail extension 
has been completed and formaliy dedi- 
cated by the Shah. 

KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) will 
start trans-Atlantic air service between 
Houston, Tex., and Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands, shortly after Labor Day. The 
inaugural flight is scheduled to leave 
Schiphol Airport, Amsterdam, at 11 
a.m. (Netherlands time) on September 
3 and will arrive at Houston Interna- 
tional, Airport at 3:45 (local time) the 
following afternoon, carrying a group 
of dignitaries and company officials 
from the Netherlands. The airliner will 
make ogly two stops en route, in Shan- 
non, Ireland, and Montreal, Canada. 





Surinam Plans Development 
Of Harbor at Paramaribo 


The Surinam Government is contem- 
plating the establishment of new har- 
bor facilities in Pafamaribo, upstream 
from the present downtown location to 
a point on the edge of the city, accord- 
ing to the press. This is a 10-year 
project now being developed by a sur- 
vey committee. 

The new site is an unoccupied area 
on the west bank of the Surinam River, 
north of Beekhuizen, across the exit 
of the Saramacca Canai. The present 
government wharf in the center of the 
city is inadequate to cope with the 
increasing traffic. It is too narrow for 
efficient loading and unloading opera- 
tions, and the storage area is inade- 
quate. It is a source of constant traffic 
congestion when vessels are in port, 
and it would be difficult to enlarge. 

The new location at Beekhuizen 
would be more accessible by rail and 
truck and is located im an area ear- 
marked for industrial expansion. This 
land is the sole remaining river front 
area in the city available for this 
purpose.—U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





‘Automation at Work’ Theme of U. S. 
Exhibit at St. Erik's Trade Fair 


“Automation at Work” will be the theme of the official U. S. Gov- 
ernment exhibit at the 15th St. Erik’s Fair, the largest trade fair in 
northern Europe, to be held in Stockholm, Sweden, August 31-Septem- 
ber 15, the Office of International Trade Fairs, U. S. Department of 


Commerce, has announced. 

“We will present a picture of automa- 
tion and its implications for man to 
show that the United States is working 
not only to produce more goods but to 
provide a better way of life for its cit- 
izens and to help raise the standard of 
man’s existence throughout the world,” 
Director of OITF McClung said. He 
pointed out that Sweden already had 
made great progress in the field of 
automation, 

Some 300,000 persons are expected to 
visit the American exhibit, which proved 
most popular at the St. Erik’s Fair of 


1956. Among the visitors will be Secre-_ 


tary of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks who 
has just announced he would also visit 
U. S. exhibits in Vienna and Yugoslavia 
in September. 


U. S. Firms Lead Machines 


Machines will range from the sim- 
plest of automatic controls to complex 
digital and analog comptters. Many 
U. S. industries are lending equipment 
and machines for shewing in the ex- 
hibit. Mr. McClung praised industry 
“for again joining hands with the Gov- 
ernment to tell the story of this vital 
new concept on the U. S. industrial 
scene.” 

Photographs, murals, and films will be 
used with the machines to explain the 
complexities of automation, An intro- 
ductory film, shown in two small thea- 
ters on the balcony of the U. S. build- 
ing, will illustrate many phases of au- 
tomation which are otherwise impossible 
to illustrate, such as large plant pro- 
duction lines and material handling 
techniques. 

Also on the balcony of the pavilion, 
a machine will produce pellets at the 
rate of 1,150 a minute, demonstrating 
high speed automatic production. There 
will be linked machines automatically 
packaging and labeling these pellets. 

An operating printed circuit produc- 
tion line for the manufacture of elec- 
tronic equipment should attract high in- 
terest. The complex circuit, once a maze 
of wiring, has been redesigned in a form 
for more automatic production, illus- 
trating the point that automation often 
means a reexamination of both product 
and process. 

From the baleony, spectators also can 
look down on the ground floor, where 
other interesting machines are in opera- 
tion. A numerically controlled machine 
tool—lathe—will be shown producing 
parts automatically. The narrator ex- 
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plains how small job shops may com- 
pete with larger factories through the 
use of such a machine. 


A display on automatic control ex- 
plains that the variation of the product 
from a predetermined standard is used 
to automatically correct any flaw. 
Known as Feedback Control, or self- 
regulation, it ilhustrates an important 
principle of automation. 


Also commanding interest will be the 
highly automated continuous flow -pro- 
cess to be illustrated by a graphic dis- 
play of the ayjomatic production of 
neoprene. A number of end products 
made from neoprene will be displayed. 


Computers To Be Shown 


A number of small scale computers 
of special appeal to the public will be 
displayed. Some of these come in kit 
form and may be assembled by the 
individual. The use of computers in busi- 
ness and industry will be explained. 
Their use in the control of production 
tools previously displayed and in the 
processing of data for business opera- 
tions will be brought out. Applications 
related to familiar consumer services, 
such as traffic control, weather predic- 
tion and banking, are to be shown 
through the medium of photographs. 

In addition to the official exhibit, the 
United States also will be represented 
by a Trade Mission that will discuss 
problems of import, export, licensing, 
and investments with Swedish business- 
men. Heading this five-man team is Carl 
F. Oechsle, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Domestic Affairs. 

Others in the group are: Birger M. 
Heede, president of B. M. Heede, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. ¥.; Oliver M. Kauf- 
mann, director of the May Department 
Stores Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harry Thye, 
secretary-treasurer and general mana- 
ger of United Grovers, Inc., Portland, 
Oreg.; C. M. Jansky, Jr., chairman of 
the Board, Jansky & Bailey, Inc., Wash- 
‘ington, D. C.; and Morton J. Schwartz, 
Trade Mission Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington. 


The following are among those con- 
tributing to the official U. S. Govern- 
men exhibit at Stockholm: 

Berkeley Enterprises, Inc., New York; 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York; IBM World Trade Corp., 
New York; Planet Corp., Lansing, Mich.; 
American Machine & Foundry Co... New 


(Continued on page 31) 


Swiss Industry Fair 
Spurs High Interest 


The 41st Swiss Industries Fair, held 
April 27-May 7 at Basel, is described 
by the fair management as success{ul 
both in terms of business activity and 
visitor interest. 

Foreign demand was concentrated on 
goods displayed by the traditional Swiss 
export industries. The watchmaking 
industry in particular attracted high 
interest from foreign business visitors 
and the textile machinery exhibitors 
expressed satisfaction with the volume 
of business transacted and the new 
commercial relationships established. 


An estimated 720,000 persons at- 
tended the fair, 30,000 of which were 
reportedly foreign visitors from 90 
countries. A total of 230 U. S. busi- 
nessmen registered with the Foreign 
Visitors’ Office at the fair. 

Copies of the official catalog of the 
41st Swiss Industries Fair are available 
on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The 42d Swiss Industries Fair, sched- 
uled for April 12-22, 1958, will feature 
machine tools and tools for the metal- 
working industry. As in the past, the 
fair, a completely national show, will 
exclude foreign exhibitor participation. 


Building Trade Exhibits 
In London for 50th Time 


The staging of the Building Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia, London, November 1:3- 
27, will mark the 50th anniversary ot 
this popular show, held in London bien- 
nially since 1895. 

Over 600 exhibitors. representing 
more than 50 construction industries 
are expected to oceupy all of the 350,000 
square feet of display space this yeai 
All Government organizations concerned 
with building will participate, as will 
professional and trade associations con- 
nected with the ing@ustry. The exhibi- 
tion will be open daily, except Sundays 
from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Interested American businessmen 
will be furnished complimentary admis- 
sion tickets or additional information 
on application to the Building Exhibi- 
tion, 32, Milbank, London S.W.! 
England. 








Algeria’s leaf tebacco exports in 1956 
totaling 24.9 million pounds, were 25 
percent below the 1955 level of 33.! 
million pounds, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 2 

Shipments to France declined from 
25.4 million pounds in 1955 to 19.6 
million in 1956. 
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Swedish Auto Exhibit 
Has 50,000 Visitors 


More than 50,000 visitors attended 
the 10th International Automobile Ex- 
jibition staged at Oslo, Sweden, May 3- 
12, the U. S. Embassy reports. 

First ‘held in 1908, the International 
Automobile Exhibition was staged at 
Oslo annually from 1928 to 1939, with 
the exception of 2 years. The 1957 show 
was the first since World War II, al- 
though plans originally were to resume 
the series with an exhibition in 1955. 
Because of a sharp drop, however, in 
Norwegian import of automobiles that 
year resulting from balance-of-payments 
diffeulties, the exhibition was not held. 


58 Firms Show Vehicles 

The vehicles of 58 manufacturers pre- 
sented at the show included 133 passen- 
ger automobiles and 152 trucks, buses, 
and special vehicles. Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, the Netheriands, Poland, 
U. S. S. R., Sweden, the United States, 
and West Germany were represented 
by participants. American automobiles, 
all of which were 1957 models, were 
among the most impressive of the pas- 
senger vehicles on display. 

An interesting feature of the exhibi- 
tion was the introduction of the first 
Norwegian-produced automobile, the 
Troll. This vehicle is a two-passenger 
car, constructed with a_locally produced 
plastie body and a chassis and motor 
of German manufacture. The Troll, ac- 
cording to the producer, will sell for 
12,500 crowns, or approximately US- 
$1,760. The manufacturer intends to 
raise capital by forming a corporation 
and offering stock shares for public 
purchase, a press report indicated. 

Copies of the official catalog of the 
10th International Automobile Exhibi- 
tion at Oslo are available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 





Automation at... 
(Continued from page 30) 

York;_ International General Electric 
Co., New York; United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston, Mass.;~ Electronic As- 
sociates, Long Branch, N. J.; Sund- 
strand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, IIL; 
Pak-Rapid, Inc., West Conshohocken, 
Pa.; Arthur Colton Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
U. S. Engineering Co., Long Island City, 
N. ¥.; E. I. Dupont De Nemours & Co., 
Wikmington, Del.; Daystrom Interna- 
tional Division, Daystrom, Inc., Newark, 
N. J.; Bendix International, New York, 
N. 3 





Cuban leaf tobacce exports in the first 
3 months of 1957 totaled 96 million 
pounds, which is 6 million below the 
January-March 1956 level, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 





Paris To Stage World 
Leather Event 


The 15th International Leather 
Week—Semaine Internationale du 
Cuir—will be held September 7-12 
at the Pare des Expositions, Porte 
de Versailles, Paris. 

As in the past, the exhibition 
will be sponsored by the French 
leather trade association, Conseil 
National du Cuir, and will attract 


with leather industries of many 
countries, / 

U. S. businessmen desiring to 
visit the exhibition are requested 
to register at the Reception Bu- 
reau at the fairgrounds to receive 


guidebooks, and other assistance. 











Largest Office Equipment 
Exhibit Planned in Chicago 


Over 4 acres of exhibits will be on 
display at the 1957 annual National 
Stationery and Office Equipment Con- 
vention and Exhibit, to be held Sep- 
tember 28-October 2 at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

The 1957 exhibit, according to the 
sponsors, will be the world’s largest 
showing of office supplies, equipment, 
furniture, and machines; and commer- 
cial and social stationery. 

As in the past several years, a feature 
display will be a model store present- 
ing merchandising methods and selling 
ideas. This year’s store will emphasize 
an entirely different area, highlighting 
the most expert advice applicable to 
tomorrow’s selling. 

Prominent speakers will participate 
in the General Convention Sessions, 
which will be supplemented by three 
membership classification sessions—re- 
tailers, manufacturers, and traveling 
men. 

More than 12,000 visitors represent- 
ing all 48 states and 8 foreign countries 
attended the 1956 exhibit. 

Further information concerning the 
1957 Convention and Exhibit may be 
obtained from the National Stationery 
and Office Equipment Association, 740 
Investment Building, Washington 5, 
x < 

Malayan imports ef unmanufactured 
tobacco in 1956, totaling 1.6 million 
pounds, were 27 percent below the 1955 
postwar high of 2.2 million pounds, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

The decline was owing to reduced 
takings from all major suppliers. 

Imports from the United States, 
Southern Rhodesia, and India were 39, 
27 and 4 percent, respectively, below 
1955 levels. 
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Packaging Products of 14 
Countries at Amsterdam 


A wide variety of products were 
shown by the packaging industries of 
14 countries at the fourth International 
Packaging Fair staged at Amsterdam, 
May 14-21. 

New types of packaging machinery 
and packaging techniques were demon- 
strated by the 150 exhibitors represent- 
ing Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, England, France, 
East Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United States, 
and West Germany. 


Exhibits occupied a net display area 
of 7,100 square meters in the R. A. I, 
Building, a permanent exhibition facility 
at Ferdinand Bolstraat 155, Amsterdam. 

Mechanization in the packaging in- 
dustry was emphasized by a number of 
exhibitors who featured automatic 
equipment for egg-sorting, embossing, 
Wire-strapping, strip and heat sealing, 
tube-filling and closing, tandem-packag- 
ing, marking and printing, and candy- 
wrapping. One Netherlands agent of an 
East German manufacturer exhibited a 
fully automatic cigarette-making ma- 
chine which performs at a capacity of 
1,500 cigarettes a minute. 


Other products shown included a 
variety of metal and fiber drums, barrels, 
tin cans, plastic containers, aluminum 
packing cases, and similar packaging 
materials. Lectures on the subject of 
fruit and vegetable packing were given 
during the fair. 

Total attendance was estimated at 
between 20,000 and 25,000, some 3,000 
of which were said to have come from 
other countries. Foreign traders were 
furnished free admission tickets and 
catalogs, and interpreters were avail- 
able to assist them. 


Sales Activity Brisk 


No information was made available 
concerning the amount of business 
transacted, but fair officials described 
the commercial activity as very brisk, 
adding that by the second day of the 
show many machines carried tags indi- 
cating that these items had been sold. 
No restrictions were imposed by the 
Government on the admission of samples, 
supplies, and equipment for display at 
the fair, and, reportedly, no difficulties 
were experienced by exhibitors in ob- 
taining foreign exchange in payment 
for machinery and equipment sold. 

Copies of the official catalog of the 
fair are available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The fifth International Packaging 
Fair is scheduled in May 1959; the 
deadline for receipt of applications for 
space has been set for the end of March 
1959. 
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W. German Sales of Clothing Up 


West German readymade clothing sales rose by 16.1 percent in 


1956 to 5.4 billion German marks, 


General at Duesseldorf. 


according to the U. S. Consulate 


The sales increase is attributed largely to the rise in consumer 
incomes during the year. Production volume advanced by 14 percent. 


Foreign trade was a minor factor in 
total turnover in the clothing industry. 
Exports accounted for 2.4 percent of 
1956 sales, compared with 2.1 percent 
in 1955. The value of imports in 1956 
amounted to about one-half of that for 
exports. Foreign trade development in 
the past 2 years is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Exports of ladies’, girls’, and chil- 
dren’s outer garments, the most impor- 
tant clothing category in foreign sales, 
increased by 18 percent to 52,992,000 
marks in 1956 (1 German mark=US 
$0.24). Principal destinations were 
Sweden, 12.6 million marks; the Neth- 
erlands, 11.9 million; Switzerland, 10.5 
million; and the United States, 6.6 
million. 

Imports totaled 23.9 million marks in 
1956, about the same as in 1955. Prin- 
cipal suppliers were Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, and the United States. 

The greatest increase in foreign sales 
was registered by men’s and boys’ outer 
garments, exports of which rose by some 
70 percent in 1956 to 29,030,000 marks, 
accounting for over 22 percent of total 
clothing exports, Principal destinations 
were the Netherlands, 10,670,000 marks; 
Switzerland, 5,847,000; and the United 
States 5,264,000 marks. 

Industry sources credit the “Men’s 
Fashion Week,” which has become a 
regular feature of the Cologne Inter- 





national Fall Fair, with stimulating for- 
eign sales of this type clothing. Imports 
of men’s outer garments increased by 
31 percent to 12,103,000 marks. Largest 
supplier was the Saar, followed by 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Great Brit- 
ain. Imports from the United States 
were insignificant. 


Exports of corsetry and related items 
rose by 30.8 percent to 21,959,000 marks, 
accounting for almost 17 percent of 
clothing exports for the year. 


Technical improvements in 1956 in- 
cluded development of a lower cost, 
high-speed sewing machine, increased 
application of automatic controls to 
factory sewing and ironing operations, 
and the completion of a technical study 
on the processing characteristics of 
fabrics blended from wool and synthetic 
fibers. 


The industry appears optimistic for 
the immediate future, and expects to 
participate fully in continuing increases 
in consumer purchasing power. Future 
annual increases in production volume 
are not expected, however, to equal 
those of recent years. Cogtinued short- 
age of capital and rising production 
costs in a highly competitive market 
suggest that the industry will concen- 
trate on consolidation and rationaliza- 
tion measures for the immediate future. 


West German Foreign Trade in Readymade Clothing, by Value 
{In 1,000 marks] 


Men's and boys’ outer garments 

Ladies’ girls’, and children’s outer garments 
Men's and boys’ undergarments... Ss 
Ladies’, girls’ and children’s undergarments . 
Shawls, scarves, etc. .............. BH Sew Shon 
Handkerchiefs .............. sitiedhcopadinpdbecsetitialliglioceest 
Corsetry and related articles 2.0.0... ; 
Other 


ES PE ae «eS oS 


=o Exports” i Imports 

1955 1956 1955 1956 
17,135 29.030 9,240 12,103 
44,991 52,992 23,367 23,894 
1,609 2,431 2,797 3,461 
3,501 4,397 1,563 3,154 
8,549 10,538 13,450 12,442 
lahat 3,361 3,380 2,700 3,385 
saallatie 16,795 21,959 903 1,128 
asians! a _ 4,726 a 5,085 _2,116 1,969 
iMate 100,667 130,312 56,136 61,536 


Source: Statistisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden. 








Spanish Wool Production 
Steady Despite Sheep Loss 


Spain’s- 1957 wool production is esti- 
mated at 37,000 metric tons by Govern- 
ment and trade officials. Production was 
maintained at about the same level as 
the past year although a substantial 
number of sheep were lost because of 
catarrhal fever—blue tongue—in 1956. 

Demand for woolen goods has risen, 
which is expected to increase domestic 
consumption by at least 1,000 tons. 

Lack of foreign exchange for wool 
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imports, the results of Spain’s continu- 
ing shortage, has tended to increase 
prices for domestic wool as farmers held 
back for the best possible prices. 
Import requirements are estimated 


at a minimum of 4,000 to 5,000 tons for 
the last half of 1957, plus an additional 
3,000 to 4,000 tons in early 1958 to 
assure an adequate distribution to the 
mills before the 1958 clip is available. 
Wool imports in the first half of 1957 
were only 2,500 tons, greasy basis, from 
Australia and 700 tons from Brazil. 


aa 


Chilean Coal Output 
To Undergo Expansion 


Two private Chilean companies, which 
produce about three quarters of the coal 
consumed in Chile, received loans from 
the World Bank totaling the equivalent 
of $21.8 million to modernize and ex- 
pand their mining operations. 

One loan of $12.2 million was made 
to Compania Carbonifera y de Fundicion 
Schwager, and the other, of $9.6 million, 
was made to Compania Carbonifera e 
Industrial de Lota. The co-borrower in 
each of the loans was the Corporacion 
de Fomento de la Produccion, the Gov- 
ernment agency responsible for promot- 
ing economic development in Chile. 

Chilean coal now accounts for about 
one fourth of the country’s total energy 
supply. Modernization and expansion of 
the Schwager and Lota companies’ op- 
erations are essential if Chile is to con- 
tinue to produce most of its own coal 
requirements. The projects being carried 
out with Bank assistance will enable the 
companies to increase production from 
the present level of 1.65 million tons to 
2.2 million tons by 1964. If Chile had to 
import. this much coal, it would cost the 
equivalent of $40 million in foreign 
exchange annually. 

Both the Schwager and Lota com- 
panies are joint stock corporations 
whose ownership is widely distributed 
Their mines are located on the Bay of 
Arauco, about 300 miles south of Val- 
paraiso. ’ 


Wattle Tannin Production 


In Brazil Shows Increase 

Brazilian production of wattle tannin 
has increased substantially in the past 
few years. 

Climatic conditions for growing wat- 
tle trees—Acacia Decurreus—are favor- 
able particularly in two states, Rio 
Grande de Sul and Santa Catarina. At- 
tempts to grow wattle trees in other 
states appear to have been unsuccessful 

Rough estimates place the growth of 
60 million trees in the state of Rio 
Grande de Sul and about 5 million trees 
in the state of Santa Catarina. Of this 
total about 7 million trees are used 
annually for tannin production and 
firewood. 

Tannin production is roughly esti- 
mated at 21,000 metric tons a year 
which represents about 60 percent of 
the country’s entire requirements. Re- 
portedly, five tannin producing factories 
are in the state of Rio Grande de Sul. 

Prices for bark and wood are con- 
sidered highly satisfactory. Lack of cap- 
ital, however, precludes further expan- 
sion of the industry for the time being 
Attempts to export wattle tannin ap- 
parently have been unsuccessful because 
of lower world market prices—U. S 
Consulate, Port Alegre. 
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Canadian Fur Production 
Behind in Number, Value 


Canadian fur producers experienced 
a recession in the number and value of 
furs produced during the 1955-56 fur 
year, 

Pelt production totaled 7,727,000, 
valued at $28,052,000, compared with 
9,671,000, valued at $30,510,000 in the 
1954-55 season, a decline of 20 percent 
in number and 8 percent in value. 

Ranch-raised pelts amounted to $15,- 
694,000, or 56 percent of the total value, 
but in. the 1954-55 season 43 percent 
were ranch-raised furs. , 

Mink pelts, highest in production 
value, totaled 879,000, valued at $17,- 
748,000; followed by 4,519,000 muskrat 
pelts, valued at $4,313,000; 282,000 
beaver, at $3,412,000; 1,391,000 squirrel, 
at $640,000; 380,000 ermine, at $512,000; 
32,000. white fox, at $417,000; 14,500 
otter, at $387,000; 6,300 fisher, at $139,- 
400; and 16,600 marten, at $131,000. 

Average prices, with the preceding 
year’s figures in parentheses, were up 
for mink, $20.19 ($19.38); white fox, 
$13.14 ($11.39); otter, $26.71 ($25.70); 
but decreases occurred in muskrat 
$0.95, ($1.16); beaver, $12.10 ($14.88); 
squirrel, $0.46 ($0.55); ermine, $1.35 
($1.57); fisher, $22.04 ($22.75); and 
marten, $7.87 ($9.51). 

Ontario lead the Provinces in point 
of value producing 960,000 pelts, valued 
at $7,137,000; followed by Manitoba 
with 1,768,000 pelts at $6,088,000; Al- 
berta, 1,317,000 pelts, at $3,770,000; 
British Columbia, 446,000 pelts, at 
$3,576,000; Saskatchewan, 2,305,000 
pelts, at $3,446,000; Quebec, 298,000 
pelts, at $2,096,000; North West Terri- 
tories, 366,000 pelts, at $806,000; the 
Maritime Provinces, 121,000 pelts, at 
$701,000; Newfoundland, 36,000 pelts, at 
$277,000 and Yukon Territory, 110,000 
pelts, at $156,000. 

Canada exported pelts worth $26,- 
064,000 in the 1955-56 season and $26,- 
535,000 worth in the 1954-55 season. 
Largest items of export were mink, at 
$16,808,000 of which $15,062,000 were 
ranch-raised, and beaver at $3,712,000. 

Total imports were valued at $17,- 
303,000, compared with $17,854,000 in 
the preceding season. In the import 
trade, Persian lamb, valued at $7,585,- 
000, accounted for 42 percent of the 
total, 


Spain Hits Peak in Cotton 


Spain’s 1956-57 cotton production set 
a new alltime record of 230,000 bales, 
480 pounds gross each, according to the 
National Cotton Service. : 

This amount represents an increase 
of 85,000 bales over the preceding sea- 
son. Spain’s annual cotton consumption 
is estimated at about 425,000 bales or 
93,500 metric tons. 
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Machine-Tool Industry of India Now Under 
Study by Group of Specialists from U. S. 


The U. S. machine-tool survey team now in India has made signif- 
icant progress in evaluating capabilities of the Indian machine-tool 
industry and in defining the scope and quality of demands for metal- 


working equipment in India. 


In an interim report made to the Department of Commerce and the 


International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the team reports substantial in- 
terest by Indian firms in the procure- 
ment of machine tools of U. S. manu- 
facture, although many firms have in- 
dicated that the relative high costs 
of such tools together with the foreign 
exchange shortage faced by India has 
seriously hampered procurement of such 
tools. At the same time, however, the 
industry in India has indicated a strong 
desire to enter into arrangements with 
American machine-tool builders for the 
manufacture 4n India of machine tools 
suited to India’s present needs. A large 
backlog of orders for machine tools is 
said to exist with private machine-tool 
producers, thus demand for machine 
tools in India should remain high for 
several years. 

Thus far the team has visited the fol- 
lowing Indian firms: Kirloskar Electric, 
Ltd., a manufacturer of electric motors, 
transformers, and switch gear; Hindus- 
tan Machine Tool, Ltd., a Government 
owned firm manufacturing engine and 
toolroom lathes, and which plans the 
production of milling machines by 1958; 
Mysore Kirloskar, Ltd., a private firm 
engaged in production of lathes, and 
Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd., a Government 
plant which manufactures training air- 
eraft and which plans the manufacture 
of other types of aircraft. 

Project Under ICA 

The survey team, which consists of 
three specialists from the U. S. machine 
tool industry and a U. S. Department 
of Commerce representative, was sent to 
India on June 12 under auspices of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. The group is making a survey of 
India’s machine-tool industry and its 
role in the expansion of economic activ- 





Cement Plant Opened 
In Turkey 


A cement factory at Adana, 
Turkey, was officially inaugurated 
on May 26 at a ceremony attended 
by Prime Minister Menderas and 
other Turkish, American, and 
German officials, according to the 
U. S. Embassy at Ankara. 

Production capacity of the new 
plant, the eighth in operation, is 
150,000 tons a year, which will 
bring Turkey’s total annual cement 
production capacity to 1,530,000 
tons. 














ity contemplated under the Indian Gov- 
ernment’s Second 5 Year Plan. The 
group is visiting some 17 machine-tool 
manufacturers in India, as well as a 
number of industrial establishments 
using machine tools’ to examine capa- 
bilities and potentials for improved pro- 
duction. 

Possibilities of participation by U. S. 
firms in the Indian machine-tool in- 
dustry through licensing and invest- 
ment arrangements are being studied 
also. 

The team will return to the United 
States in August. 


W orld Rubber Output, 


Consumption Decline 


World production of natural rubber 
amounted to 137,500 long tons in May, 
compared with 142,500 tons in May 
1956, according to the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Output in the first 5 months of this 
year was estimated at 732,500 tons 
against 717,500 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

World consumption of natural rub- 
ber was placed at 155,000 tons in May, 
compared with 157,500 tons in May 
1956. In the first 5 months of 1957, 
consumption was 792,500 tons, and in 
the like period of 1956, 800,000 tons. 
Estimated imports into Russia and 
communist China, included in overall 
figures, totaled 15,000 tons in May 1957; 
16,775 tons in May 1956; 76,750 tons in 
January-May 1957; and 81,050 tons in 
January-May 1956. 

Excluding iron-curtain countries, 
world synthetic rubber production was 
estimated at 107,500 tons and consump- 
tion at 105,000 tons for May 1957. In 
May, 1956, output was 105,271 tons and 
consumption: 97,500 tons. In the first 5 
months of this year, production totaled 
507,500 tons and consumption, 530,000 
tons, whereas in the like period of 1956 
the figures were 517,775 ‘tons, and 487,- 
500 tons, respectively. 

World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber totaled 1,322,500 tons 
in the first 5 months of 1957, compared 
with 1,287,500 tons for the comparable 
period of 1956. U. S. consumption in- 
creased 1.4 percent to 640,297 tons from 
631,182 tons, while consumption in for- 
eign countfies, excluding Russia and 
communist China, rose 5.2 percent to 
605,500 tons from 575,300 tons. 
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U. S. Coffee Imports Off 4 Percent Laos Import Plan Shows 


U. S. imports of green coffee in May 1957 totaled 196 million pounds, 
down 4 percent from the preceding month and 8 percent under May 
1956, according to the Business and Defense Services Administration, 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 


May imports were valued at $97 million. The average value a 
pound was US$0.495 cents in May, compared with $0.521 cents in April 


and $0.506 cents in May 1956. 


Imports for the 5 months of 1957 totaled 1,226 million pounds, com- 
pared with 1,250 million pounds in the first 5 months of 1956. 


U. S. Imports of Green Coffee by Country of Origin, May 1957 and 1956 
[1,200 pounds] 


January-May 





























May Year 
Country of origin 1957 1956 1957 1956 1956! 
eee 80,290 254,501 277,960 472,252 
ee a 14,498 91,342 86,060 137,747 
Guatemala . .........000 4,295 46,325 54,750 107,767 
British Honduras .. iessieliiines 45 38 38 
5 tgs aT RRP One aaaeiN 1,021 55,084 50,145 79,839 
RE EES Pe RIS , 2,167 10, 9,605 18,483 
a 3 1,563 21,17 18,481 27,559 
Costa Rica . eas 1,046 657 11,481 2,418 10,604 
Panama, Republic of oo... Seen: me abicaihiadl 3 bay G2 
kA ANE CRT ow ees:  pgamiacia 356 24 
aE se 1,310 2,058 2,625 17,107 26,422 
REGED, RESET LN 3 141 109 49 
Haiti as iat PT eS 850 568 2,274 6,919 11,272 
Dominican Republic ........ccccccecnscsesseneeeee 1,444 8,280 11,078 81,104 50,643 
Trimidad and Tobago. ...........c....ccccesscceseee 594 150 1,975 654 922 
en SE CL cs tig: ~ . eleecceien s eanloomes 214 21 
ee ESS ee) 164,105 790,121 846,582 1,993,369 
EE OE ee ERS eee 34,46 47,527 206, 250 364,416 602,743 
RATT SRS eo ET MEIN 3,694 1,537 24,950 14,450 41,543 
Surinam : cee 82 50 59 
Ecuador 106 1,679 8,358 28,980 
Peru “ 7 2,201 733 9,579 
Bolivia ........... . ; ‘ : va e: 55 
Brazil : 114, 858 548,959 563,575 1,310,410 
Asia . ay RES RE ee ys ee 2,572 605 1,527 4,198 14,497 
2 ee Se CERES 403 Q 547 214 
Arabia Peninsula States......0..........ccccce £04 salensalen 8,645 2,822 6,948 
Aden . + a 8 139 397 
British Malaya .............. 45 67 77 198 
SS See Cee 157 8,599 345 6,309 
Portuguese Asia ........... eat. 5b. tN 40 oak ‘ 119 266 431 
RRR RE acer Eee OS ager 31,570 18,279 173,422 121,541 $29,565 
Cameroons ....... late Dette, Tiateataecnt 223 27 1,184 1,683 
French West Africa ................. 2,658 26,912 22,023 60,021 
Ghana ee: ROS ee viable. 5aiaaoniaae 223 312 
Nigeria e Ae A. aie Aa 3 224 
British West Africa 90 2,908 433 1,683 
Angola PNT SS EE eS Ta 8,202 45,352 89,492 102,479 
West Portuguese ........ cvenmnaite 653 296 2,479 
Liberia . negianneasceese peatanmient Jt oA . 44 52 289 
i el a aa 737 10,319 1,767 51,566 
Ethiopia iad §, 231 32,37 18,226 40,876 
British East Africa ; 6,017 34,81 25,543 60,684 
Madagascar isi seiaieniaen 84 19,589 6,265 17,197 
Union of South Africa...........0.cccseescsseree et Th. nwt peities. te. 
OSL at Se ce ai dembicenees alana 37 *72 
eel GRIN ccciccccntinenniengsiingnicen 195,949 213,279 1,225,571 1,250,279 2,809,683 
Total value (in thousands).................... $ 96,958 $107,879 $628,171 $623,972 $1,437,744 
1 Revised. 
*French Equatorial Africa, 28; French Somaliland, 44. 








U. K. Sales of Radio and TV 
Receivers Show Sharp Gains 


Retail sales of radio and television 
receivers in the United Kingdom for 
the first 4 months of 1957 increased 
by 20 percent over sales for the like 
period of 1956. Radiophonograph sales 
increased 42 percent. 

A record year for retail sales of tele- 
vision receivers is expected by industry 
Officials—1.5 million units, @ompared 
with 1.48 million units in 1956. 

Television receiver production in the 
first 4 months of this Year totaled 
516,000 units, compared with 450,000. 

Production of radio receivers and 
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radiophonographs was lower in the first 
4 months, probably because of decreased 
demand brought on by the stringent 
installment buying controls imposed in 
1956. Retail sales have now improved, 
however; radio-receiver sales during 
January-April totaled 325,000 units and 
radiophonographs, 85,000. 

Sales of phonographs and record play- 
ers—domestic and foreign—also have 
increased. Exports in the first quarter 
of 1957 amounted to over £1.3 million, 
compared with nearly £1 million in the 


first quarter of 1956 (£1—US$2.80)— 
U. 8. Embassy, London. 


Market for U. S. Goods 


The preliminary import plan of Laos 
prepared by the Government’s Planning 
Office for the fiscal year which began 
July 1, 1957, indicates a substantial 
potential market for U. S. exports. 


U. S. products are not well known 
in Laos and concerted sales promotion 
efforts are necessary if sales are to 
be expanded. 

Before implementing the plan, how- 
ever, the Government must obtain ap- 
proval of the National Assembly, where 
a delay may occur. 

The program presumably will be 
scaled down from the proposed import 
of 254,000 metric tons of merchandise 
valued at $51 million. Transportation 
facilities reportedly cannot cope with 
more than 180,000 tons of goods, and 
some doubt has been expressed as to 
whether final approval would be given 
to such a large sum. Imports in 1956 
amounted to 93,000 metric tons, valued 
at $35 million. Nevertheless, the plan 
is helpful in giving an indication of the 
type of imports desired or required by 
Laos during the coming year. 

Principal commodities included in the 
plan provide a general outline of pros- 
pective imports—textiles, thread, and 
clothing — $5.1 million; cement — $4.3 
million; automotive vehicles and spare 
parts—$4.3 million; structural steel and 
iron—$3.9 million; petroleum products 
—$2.7 million; heavy machinery and 
equipment—$1.8 million; electrical 
equipment—$1.3 million; and tobacco 
products—$1.1 million. Further details 
of the import plan may be obtained 
from the Far Eastern Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Import Pattern Shifts 


France dominated trade with Laos 
«during the colonial period; after inde- 
pendence was attained the import pat- 
tern shifted toward Asian suppliers. 
Despite the operation of a substantial 
American aid program in Laos, the 
United States has obtained only a smal! 
part of Lao imports—$3.5 million or 
10 percent in 1956. In the first quarter 
of 1957 the United States took $840,000, 
‘or 12 percent of the total value of im- 
port licensés ($7.2 million) approved by 

the Lao Government. 

Thailand and Hong Kong, on the 
other hand, exported goods in 1956 
valued, respectively, at $8.7 million, or 
25 percent of total Lao imports, and 
$5.2 million, or 15 percent, First-quar- 
ter import licenses approved amounted 
to $1.5 million, or 21 percent of the 
total, for Thailand, and $1.3 million, 
or 18 percent, for Hong Kong. 

Japan also has greatly increased its 
exports to Laos. Japanese shipments in 
1956 rose to $5.4 million, or 15 percent 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Marketing Congress 
Set for Copenhagen 


An international Sales and Marketing 
Congress, sponsored by the Association 
of Danish Sales and Marketing Execu- 
tives and endorsed by the European 
Production Institute of the European 
Productivity Agency, Organization for 
European Economie Cooperation, is to 
be held in Copenhagen, September 8-11, 
according to the U. S. Embassy there. 

The sponsoring organization works 
in cooperation with National Sales 
Executives, Inc., New York. 

About 500 sales and marketing ex- 
ecutives from European countries and 
the United States are expected to at- 
tend the Congress. 

Kjeld Philips, Danish Minister of 
Commerce, will open the Congress. The 
theme of the discussions will be, “Pre- 
view of Tomorrow’s Marketing.” The 
program will include the following main 
headings: Today’s Decisions for Tomor- 
row’s Results, Improved Effectiveness 
through Closer Communication, The 
Salesman, Sales Promotion, Effective 
Sales Control, Tomorrow’s Demand on 
Sales and Marketing Management. 

Twenty-two speakers from 12 nations, 
including 3 from the United States, 
have been invited to speak on the vari- 
ous subjects to be discussed at the Con- 
gress. 

Programs of the Congress and entry 
forms, in English, are available from 
National Sales Executives, Inc., Inter- 
national Department, 136 East 57th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Interested 
persons also may communicate directly 
with the secretariat of the Congress at 
the Association of Danish Sales and 
Marketing Executives, 25 Bispevej, Cop- 
enhagen NV, Denmark. 





Laos Import... 


(Continued from page 34) 


of total Lao imports, and first-quarter 
import licenses for Japan amounted to 
nearly $1 million, or 14 percent of the 
total. Moreover, Japan has been very 
active in the promotion of Japanese 
economic and commercial interests in 
Laos recently. Several private and gov- 
ernmental trade missions have visited 
the country in the past few months, 
and, following the Lao renunciation of 
reparations claims in late March, the 
two Governments were actively seeking 
to develop a program of Japanese aid 
to Laos. 

Japanese commercial representation 
in Vientiane also has grown substantial- 
ly and has been aided by the con- 
struction of the Japanese-Lao Trading 


Center and by the establishment of a = 


braneh of the Bank of Tokyo in the 
capital city since the beginning of 1957. 
~-U.S. Embassy, Vientiane. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 


French Imports of Photographic Goods Jump 


64 Percent; Exports Show 


light Increase 


French imports of phdtographic products increased 64 percent in 
1956, compared with 1955, despite the import license requirement; ex- 
ports, however rose only 1.9 percent, according to the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Total foreign sales of French 


valued at 5,573,502,000 francs, compared 
with 5,467,366,000 francs for the like 
period of 1955 (350 francs=US$1). 
Imports were valued at 3,203,591,000 
francs, compared with 1,952,238,000 
francs in 1955. 

Imports of sensitized roll film, unex- 
posed, totaled 1,069,034,000 francs in 
1956, as against 1,007,862,000 francs in 
1955. Black and white roll film, per- 
forated, made up 384 percent of the 
imports; roll film, unperforated, 32.1 
percent; and the remaining 29.5 per- 
cent consisted of roll film, color, per- 
forated. 

Purchases of photographic equipment, 
accessories, and parts by France 
amounted to 842,559,000 francs in 1956, 
a 119 percent increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1955. 

Imports of motion-picture equipment, 
accessories, and parts on the other 
hand increased from 89,077,000 francs 
in 1955 to 632,556,000 francs in 1956. 

Sensitized roll film, unexposed, ex- 


photographic goods in 1956 were 





ported in 1956 was valued at 2,002,180,- 
000 francs, a small increase over 1955 
exports of 1,878,386,000 francs. A de- 
cline occurred in sales of unperforated 
roll film and black and white perforated 
roll film, which was made up through 
increased exports of perforated color 
roll film. 

Foreign sales of motion-picture equip- 

ment, accessories, and parts in 1956 
were valued at 1,390,118,000 francs, a 
38.6 percent increase, compared with 
1955 exports of 1,022,722,000 francs. 
, Although an increase was recorded 
in foreign shipments of photographic 
lenses and prisms, decreases were made 
in photographic equipment, accessories 
and parts, photographic plates, and 
sheet film and photographic paper. 

Additional information to French for- 
eign trade in photographic goods for 
1955 and 1956 is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


French Exports and Imports of Photographic Products, 1955-56 
{In 1,000 francs] 


Lenses, prisms, mirrors, and other optical elements ...... 
Photographic equipment, parts, and accessories 
Motion-picture equipment, parts, and accessories 


Photographic plates 
eg ARN ES 
Sensitized roll film, unexposed: 
Unperforated 
Perforated, black and white 
Perforated, COROT .......ccccccccceeee 
Photographic paper ............... 








Total 








Exports Imports 

1955 1956 1956 1956 
475,883 509,083 55,504 63,994 
wk Se 768,602 614.738 885.488  842'559 
scscosee 1,082,222 1,396,118 89.077 632,556 
cheng: 20,687 11,401 45,160 23839 
793.794 643.783 127.014 2511949 
Cote 952,231 854,145 227,187 342,952 
waite 00 493.126 426584 375,001 410.471 
433.029 721.451 405634 315611 
Satuau 507,292 492199 242133 319.720 
Pert io 5,467,366 5,673,502 1,952,238 $8,208,591 


Source: Official French Foreign Trade Statistics. 





French Film industry Anxious 
Despite Increase in Features 


The French film industry is growing 
but is, however, in difficulties, according 
to the French press. 


A total of 129 feature films were 
produced in France in 1956, compared 
with 110 in 1955. 


The average Frenchman goes to the 
movies only 9 times a year and spends 
only 1,180 francs annually for movies, 
one of the main reasons the industry is 
in trouble, the press indicated (350 
francs=US$1, official exchange rate). 
In the largest movie houses in France, 
the number of vacant seats at the 
average showing is about 70 percent. 


High production costs cause further 
eoncern in the French film industry. 
Of the features produced in 1956, 73 
films cost less than 100 million francs; 
39 cost from 100 million to 200 million 
francs; 12 cost from 200 million to 300 


million francs; and 5 feature films cost 
over 300 million francs, On an average 
a 1956 feature film cost 75 million 
francs, 

Out of the average ticket costing 122 
francs, 26 percent is for taxes, 40 per- 
cent goes to the exhibitor, 10 percent 
to the distributor, 22 percent to the 
producer, and 2 percent to newsreel 
production. 

Fortunately French films are more 
appreciated on the world market. Sales 
to West Germany in 1956 netted 598 
million francs; to Belgium, 544 million 
francs; to Switzerland, 299 million 
francs; to Italy, 155 million francs; 
and to the United States, 141 million 
francs. 





Telefonos de Mexico will invest about 
US$30.7 million this year to provide 
46,500 new telephones in the country, 
including 16,500 in the Federal District. 
The company also plans to construct a 
local factory to manufacture telephones. 
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Eximbank Extends 
Credit to Colombia 


Agreement by the Export-Import 
Bank to participate with a group of 
U. S. commercial banks in the extension 
of credits of $87 million to Banco de la 
Republica, Bogoto, Colombia, to assist 
in completing the liquidation of Colom- 
bian commercial arrears to banks and 
exporters in the United States, has 
been announced by the Bank. 

Commercial banks participating in 
the present financing are: Bank of 
America, N.T. & S.A.; Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank; Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank; First National City Bank of New 
York; Grace National Bank of New 
York; Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; 
The Hanover Bank; Irving Trust Co.; 
Manufacturers Trust Co.; and J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corp. 


The 10 U. S. commercial banks have 
agreed at this time to extend credits 
aggregating $27 million. This is in addi- 
tion to credits of $56 million previously 
granted making a total of $83 million 
from private banks and exporters in 
connection with the liquidation of com- 
mercial accounts. The Eximbank will 
advance $60 million. 


Stabilization Steps Taken 


The negotiation of these credits con- 
stitutes an important step in the pro- 
gram of the new Colombian Govern- 
ment to stabilize its economy. Prior to 
the agreements reached today, the Co- 
lombian Government had negotiated a 
stand-by credit of $25 million with the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The new Colombian Government, as 
initial actions in a austerity program 
of stabilization, promptly freed the for- 
eign exchange market, restricted im- 
ports, and took measures to control 
inflationary pressures through curtail- 
ment of domestic bank credit and severe 
reduction of Government expenditures. 

These additional credits are impor- 
tant not only to the realization of Co- 


lombia’s economic program but are 
fundamental to the restoration of the 
flow of trade between Colombia and 
the United States, 

The Eximbank credit will be repay- 
able in 12 quarter-annual installments, 
commencing 15 months after the credit 
is advanced. Interest is at the rate of 
5% percent a year. 


Duty on Watches Unchanged 


Developments in the past year in the 
competition between imported and do- 
mestic watch movements do not indi- 
cate such a change as to warrant insti- 
tution at this time of a new formal 
investigation, the Tariff Commission re- 
ported to the President on July 25. 

This is the second review of the situa- 
tion since the escape clause increase in 
the trade agreement duties on watch 
movements went into effect on July 27, 
1954. The Tariff Commission’s first re- 
port presented to the President last 
July on competition in the watch mar- 
ket after the increase in the duties had 
been in operation for 2 years presented 
the same finding. 





_ 


Public Hearings Set on 
Dried Figs and Fig Paste 


Public hearings on imports of dried 
figs and fig paste have been set by th: 
Tariff Commission for August 20, in 
connection with an investigation it has 
instituted under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, in accordance 
with a Presidential direction of July 18. 


The declared purpose is to determine 
whether dried figs and fig paste are be- 
ing or are practically certain to be im- 
ported into the United States under 
such conditions and in such quantities 
as to render or tend to render ineffec- 
tive, or materially interfere with, the 
marketing agreement and order pro- 
gram and other programs with respect 
to figs and fig paste undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture, or to reduce 
substantially the amount of products 
processed from them in the United 
States. 

Interested parties desiring to be heard 
should give written notice to the Secre- 
tary of the Commission at least 3 days 
in advance. 








Superintendent of Documents. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for Foreign Commerce Weekly at 
$4.50 a year. ($1.50 additional for foreign mailing.) 
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Mail to the nearest U. $. Department of Commerce Field Office, or 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the 
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